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BIRTHDAY POEM 
Roy Ho.iianp 
Bear down, bear down; slow now, slow—slip 
Gently into giving, losing, the shaping thoughts 
That nine months’ growing 
Groomed in living dark, and great expecting fought 
To model perfect, foot and lip. 


Be care. Be caring; easy, dear, so dear 
Bought blood, flood of pain, seeking singleness, break 
Darkness’ mothering 
Mesh so sudden, bringing seems to take 
The soul, the flesh, the wholeness near 


To death that birth and breath, that is not whole 
Yet even now, now seems small, all not worth bearing. Let 
His complex coming 
Slowly ravel out to simpleness, to set 
Him separate, struggling; his nail 


And bone, and selfness, won. One, only one. 
But what vastnesses, what frail lost waywardness, kicks 
There. Look there, roaring 
To manhood, falsehood, hurting, spurting the quick 
Pain to flesh, your flesh, gone, is it gone? 


Later, soon, he’ll come to caring, bearing 
Flesh, as you have borne, and lost. Most cared for— 
Wept for, kept back, 
Till flesh, too much for flesh, kicks forth, then strides; no more 
Foaled flesh, but free, his spirit rearing, 


Flashing hooves and colour, pitch and chestnut, 
Swerving, bright flanks heaving, unnerving death 
Who’s thrown; till bone 
Begins to hollow out the long, lank earth, 
And dazzle, speed, is haltered, caught. 


Swaddied, washed and calmed, my gentle, take 
Your foaled and fleshed to pasturage to sweet 
And summer milk. 
There, my groomed, my white-thighed ridden gentle, 
now your heat 
And pain is passed, for his still sake, 


Still, be still, and watch for stillness, watch 
Morning breaking dark’s domed shell, the bladed light 
Spill daylight’s yolk, 
And brightness spread green and quilted, warm and neat: 
Feathers, fur, scales and flesh, feel quickness hatch. 
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IN EARLY WINTER 

D. A. WervILL 
Will it be like this another time, with all 
The sulky shetlands gathered in the mist, 
Around the great tree looming in the pasture, 
Beneath thin fingers drooping from a broken wrist 
In a corner of the pasture by the broken gate 
Child-swung and ridden to death? 


When a moment is inert the past years catch it. 
And can this be disputed? Subtle shoots beneath 
The fading harvest scars, memories as subtle 
Strain beyond the dripping mirror of the present; 
The pall of time, the frost of night will disappear, 
Life will be mind, the mind’s past immanent. 


Another time, another moment of watching. 
The ponies champ and cry, seeking attention, 
Clustered like ghosts about their god the Tree, 
Awaiting his resurrection. 


SHORE LEAVE ABROAD 
R. L. Coox 
The stars have multiplied and ripened; soon 
We'll be among them: glittering from the shore 
They beckon, wink a welcome, drown the moon. 


Ashore, they less resemble stars: 
We find them, magnified, along the streets, 
Masking the dreariness of shops and bars 


The same as all the other ports 
Of call; the currency is strange, the wine 
Better, or worse and any good reports 


We’ve heard are dissipated now. 
The common factor is a loneliness 
But no arithmetic can show us how 


To find the answer or equate 
Harlot with wife, bar-stool with fireside chair, 
Unknown with known—and it is getting late. 


Tomorrow will be soon enough to mend 
Nostalgia with patches: now the ship 
Where sleep is waiting seems, for once, a friend. 
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DEATH BY CANCER 


VINCENT BUCKLEY 


Three days he wandered, and the fourth he died. 
Awhile, suspended in a cancerous ring, 

Forests of darkness burned away his pride: 

And then began that tedious comforting; 


That mead of honour, to be set in place 

By halting words, as though on borrowed breath.... 
I never thought... .how peaceful, too, his face.... 
How timely and how beautiful a death.... 


Time silting his window; the adjusted sheets 
Withstand the fretful plucking of his hand 
Through gulfs of dark that offer no retreats, 
A slow defeat no patience can command, 


Till whisperings of locusts at our doors 

Convulse this air. Honour has fenced with swords 
The room’s dead Christ, whose mute ambassadors 
Move slowly, in stone attitudes of words. 


And we to whom time was familiar things 
Moulded by friendly hands, a presence curled 
In light, recalled how once and fierce it stings, 
And shudder with this shuddering of our world. 


INTRODUCTION 

If only to avoid the charge of ‘ breaking a butterfly upon a 
wheel ’, some sort of introduction is necessary. The first article 
on The Movement and The Press gives clear enough evidence that 
what we are concerned with is not merely adverse ‘ notices’ of 
currently fashionable poets, but rather a systematic exposure, by 
analysis and reference, of a more general and widespread malaise 
in literature. In judging The New Movement in the light of its 
own claims and intentions, in trying to evaluate those intentions, 
we hope to have provided a focal point for other less ephemeral 
criticisms. Obviously one should not attach the same weight to 
generalisations made in the course of weekly noticing as one gives 
to an article such as Mr. Davie’s ‘ Augustans Old and New’ 
(Twentieth Century, Nov. ’55); nevertheless when one considers 
the amount that has been written about The New Movement, The 
New Tone, Neo-Augustans, Neo-Empsonians, ete. during the past 
two years in widely different magazines, it is clear that the Move- 
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ment is not merely an eccentric whim, but an attempt to promote 
and, having promoted, to maintain in fashion, a particular sort of 
poetry and, more important, a particular attitude to life and 
literature, that many believe to be negative and dangerous. It 
would be foolish to attack personalities, and I have no personal 
animus to indulge, but a position that larger and more influential 
magazines have accepted without comment, smaller and scarcely 
known magazines must challenge. How is it that The Movement 
gained such instant currency in some quarters? 


Clearly, as Mr. Davie points out, because it recognises a general 
need; that it merely recognises but fails to provide a solution to 
it is what we wish to show. It is depressing to have to admit that 
we have at present no-one of obviously major stature among the 
younger poets; understandably, many seek security and reputa- 
tion innumbers, inamovement. A recent article in The Spectator 
(The New Estate, Jan. 20) brilliantly sketched the environment 
and attitude of which most of the New Movement’s work is a 
product—living by proxy from T.V. and film magazine, the decay 
of personal responsibility, the demand for security. Very well. 
But because our lives in suburban estates are dingy, because we 
live in the shadow of atomic war, need we accept all this as inevi- 
table? Isn’t one of the artist’s functions to protest against what 
makes art and individuality impossible; to aim for higher stand- 
ards, greater dignity, coherence and passion, a concern with life 
rather than with a photographic reproduction. Realism is the 
trouble. Instead of embodying ideals, we record the facts, and 
prefer veracity to poetry! The conclusions drawn from presented 
experience must be explicit and didactic rather than implied. 
We must be tough, cynical, and consciously unpretentious. (The 
sort of toughness involved is well-described by Mr. Kimber on the 
Novels and Mr. Thirlby on Thom Gunn). Surely however such 
attitudes can not be more than provisional; cynicism is negative, 
and so ultimately is Mr. Wain’s talk of ‘ consolidation’, which 
’ means in fact restating Auden, Empson, and Yeats with neither 
their feeling nor their seriousness. Delta does not speak as a group, 
and offers no alternative theory of poetry, what we would stress 
is that, without a desire to penetrate below the surface, without 
an awareness of and perpetual vigilance for—in the widest sense— 
moral and artistic standards, art cannot flourish. 

Thus it is particularly disturbing to see the swiftness and 
completeness with which the literary coup d’etat has been effected. 
Taking their lead from the Spectator, two organs, Listen and The 
Fantasy Press, have published almost exclusively poetry of the 
sort we are condemning. When with reviews in the weeklies 
reduced to notices, the reviewer’s function is merely to chat 
about books, entertain, and say what should be bought, it is 
not surprising that among those with no acquaintance with the 
too small London literary society and its personalities, a few 
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generalisations are enough; the reputation is made, and we must 
accept standards from people who are either without conviction 
as to the importance of literature, or who are prepared to sacrifice 
conviction to convenience. Where do we look for a criterion of 
merit? If to the New Statesman, are the ‘poems’ of George 
MacBeth seriously regarded as sharing equal status with those of 
say Edwin Muir or Robert Graves? Nobody objects to light, 
clever verse, so long as it is not passed off as a hope for poetry. 
Unfortunately today such verse is the norm; and even Mr. Davie’s 
argument about ‘ the fascination of what’s difficult ’ won’t con- 
vince anyone that the result is poetry; to impose arbitrary and 
external rules rather than to allow the artist’s experience to mould 
its organic form, is merely perverse. 

Possibly the most disreputable slur has been the attempt (made 
inter alia in Nimbus, Vol. 3, No. 2) to make Dr. Leavis responsible 
for the current poetic mode. Can one honestly read New Bearings 
In English Poetry especially in the Epilogue and Retrospect, 1950, 
and say that Dr. Leavis is ‘ perhaps the foremost enemy of the 
creative imagination in English letters in our time’? Or must we 
suppose that because several of the prominent figures in the 
Movement have been his pupils and that few can have been 
uninfluenced by his criticism, he would therefore approve their 
poetic practice? To draw attention to Mr. Empson’s merits 
in 1931 is not to condone, nor to be responsible for, the Neo- 
Empsonians of 1956. 

The case we are arguing in the following pages is detailed and 
coherent; to deny or disprove our general or particular conten- 
tions and evaluations will require at least as detailed and coherent 
a case; anything else we should be justified in dismissing as further 
evidence of lack of seriousness and moral stamina. 


THE MOVEMENT AND THE PRESS by M. J. CarTHEW 

‘The Movement ’, ““ announced and applauded last year by the 
Spectator,” (Philip Oakes, The Observer, 1st Jan. 1956) appeared 
before the public in the Spectator (1st Oct. ’54), when an editorial, 
“In the Movement ’’, gleefully rejected “‘ Mr. Auden’s prefects, 
the Thirties poets’ fierce-cold-bath Marxist, and the lush, loose, 
fashionable writing of the Forties and Fifties”. In a justly 
celebrated passage from the same editorial we find that “ ‘the 
movement, as well as being anti-phoney, is anti-wet; sceptical, 
robust, ironic, prepared to be as comfortable as possible in a 
wicked commercial threatened world which doesn’t look anyway 
as if it is going to be changed much by a couple of handfuls of 
young English writers ”’. 

But although a poem of Dr. Davie’s appeared at the foot of the 
same page, it was perhaps fortunate that the writer of the article 
quoted from no work of the writers he acclaimed, nor attempted 
any critical analysis; for it is difficult to imagine verse which 
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could live up to the vulgarity of that tone. The analytical aspect 
of the Spectator’s approach did in fact appear a week earlier, 
when Mr. Anthony Hartley reviewed work by Thom Gunn, 
George MacBeth, Donald Davie, and Jonathan’ Price. Though 
the form of the review is strikingly similar to that of its successor 
—dismissal of the Thirties, the Movement itself, the march into 
the future—Mr. Hartley writes in a tone more subdued and less 
sumptuous. Although ‘In the Movement’ claimed that he 
praised * its metaphysical wit, its glittering intellectuality, its rich 
Empsonian ambiguities’, Mr. Hartley rather felt these qualities 
were apparent as “some common ground and common dangers ’, 
even to the extent of * elimination of richness’. The point about 
Mr. Hartley is that under the guise of saying much he says remark- 
ably little; on a quatrain from Thom Gunn he comments, ‘‘ It is 
critical and destructive of myth (I hasten to add that Mr. Gunn 
can be mythopoeic when he chooses... .) ‘ ‘* and concludes “he is 
a good poet already and will probably be a better one”’”’. No-one 
suggests that the earlier statement is the only ground for the later 
conclusion, but one wonders how far either statement is of any 
help towards our appreciation of Mr. Gunn’s work of any justifi- 
cation for Mr. Hartley’s belief that Mr. Gunn is a poet of some 
significance and relevance. 

A year later we find Mr. Hartley pursuing the same track in the 
same way . His review, ‘ New Verse ’, (28th October, 755) of work 
by Robert Conquest, Donald Davie, and Wilfred Watson spares 
space for quotation to illustrate his point that Mr. Conquest is a 
civilised poet contemplating with considerable irony the deeds and 
misdeeds of our time ’—a matter which would seem to have great 
interest for anyone interested in poetry— these poems score top 
marks for that flexible handling of the individual line, for that 
ability to make of it an organic living thing, which is one of the 
marks of genuine poetic feeling ’ is slipped in almost as an aside, 
and without further explanation or illustration, Mr. Hartley 
. exclaims ‘‘ How pleasant it is for a change to find a poet who has 
an ear”. Dr. Davie, it seems, is now moving towards * more 
directly poetic expression ’ but since the poems that shew this do 
not appear in the volume under review (* Brides of Reason °) Mr. 
Hartley is thus spared detailed exposition. ; 

If the Spectator has been consistently forthright, references in 
The Times Literary Supplement have been strikingly more circum- 
spect. The contrast is aptly made by the latter’s review of New 
Verse (Fantasy Press) of 20th August 1954—just a week before 
Mr. Hartley’s manifesto. This reviewer finds that “a current 
phenomenon—tight-lipped restraint, fear of emotion, a dry 
precision— prevents any from rising above a sensitive competence 3 
In their review of Mr. Gunn’s ‘ Fighting Terms (19th Nov. 54) 
Mr. Gunn gets progressively better, it seems, for despite ,a good 
deal of clumsy naivety and adolescent unpleasantness ’, and a 
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meaningless ambiguity ’, the poet’s aim is at ‘a kind of polished 
but tough dialogue’, ‘even at this early stage the result is out- 
standing’. Greater caution is shown too in the more or less 
nagging pre-occupation with the effect of the university milieu: 
‘the setting....of old heads on young shoulders may... .also 
have the effect of withering young hearts’. This however did not 
prevent the striking observation (16 Dec. 55) that ‘ Mr. Larkin 
as his title indicates} is too a poet of experience rather than inno- 
cence.’ Did the reviewer open the volume concerned? But that 
The Times Literary Supplement is prepared to accept the Spec- 
tator’s definition of the new movement, there seems no doubt: 
‘Let no one doubt that the characteristic poetry of the mid- 
century is now established ’ (1st Jan °55). 

Turning to The New Statesman and Nation we are back in the 
realm of the assertive. Unlike the Spectator, there is no heralding 
of a movement—after all the job has been done—but it seems not 
unreasonable to assume that Mr. G. S. Fraser is of like mind (see 
his letter to Truth, 29th Oct. ’54). Mr. Fraser’s style is highly 
idiosyncratic; he seems against his poet tooth and nail but with 
masterly ease is able to show he was after all only joking: Mr. 
Davie ‘“‘ has written tough books about diction and syntax and 
his own diction is very consciously ‘ pure’ and his syntax energetic. 
All this, which ten years ago would have made Mr. Davie appear 
madly eccentric, should today make him the height of the mode. 
What, provincial, puritan, and academic? What could be better! 
Joking apart, he is a good poet.’ Why Mr. Fraser should think 
this does not appear at all clearly from the remainder of the 
review, although ‘ this is an impressive first collection’. Instead 
Mr. Davie is exhorted to “unlace his syntactical stays and to 
coarsen his diction ’.* 

This manner of taking away with one hand what is then given 
back with both, is found again in Mr. Hilary Corke’s review, ‘ the 
Bad Old Style’ (Encounter, June ’55). In an imagined smoking- 
room type dialogue, he considers the movement as it were inci- 
dentally; and he delivers his ‘ recipe for this type of poetry ’:— 
‘ choose any theme more proper to critical prose, garnish with two 
chic philosophical terms, three classical references (minor writers, 
please!) and half a dozen naughty ones.’ And although he quotes 
MacBeth and Price to show ‘ the Empsonian at its most characteri- 
stic and most absurd ’—with a good deal of justification—although 
he complains of pretentiousness, he is able to conclude that 
“Oxford Poetry”, 1954 is a more vigorous and stimulating little 
collection than has come out of a university for a long time... .” 
It is perhaps because Mr. Corke makes less pretentious claims for 
these writers than is usual that his methods seem more justified. 
However the unfortunate impression that reviewers are more 
concerned with playing with words than with presenting interest- 
ing and significant new work remains. 

* “Sober Livery’, see review of Davie's “‘ Brides of Reason.” 
+ ‘The Less Deceived*. 10 


This impression is gained very strongly from Mr. James Michie’s 
review of Thom Gunn’s ‘ Fighting Terms’ (London Magazine, 
Jan. 55). Having praised Mr. Gunn for the individuality of 
“someone who has something to say, and whose style is the by- 
product of the urge to say it ’ he remarks that Mr. Gunn’s imagery 
‘of all the ghastly apparatus of our age’ seems ‘ even less real 
than when Mr. Auden bandied them about....’ But this 
fortunately is not the usual Gunn imagery: ‘the tendency to 
is towards images that are precise, pretty, and bookish’; indeed 
La Prisonniére is only prettiness turned inside-out.’ Even so we 
are relieved to find that Mr. Gunn has a ‘ tamer’s touch, which no 
amount of misguidedness can spoil; his assurance only deserts 
him when he deals with sexual love’. Has not Mr. Michie care- 
fully denied Mr. Gunn success in what appears from the review to 
be his usual subject matter, his ‘something to say’? while his 
strictures on the more technical aspects of Mr. Gunn’s versifying 
must surely disable him from being a poet of any kind at all. 
Though Mr. Michie approves of Mr. Gunn, I find it difficult to 
approve of Mr. Michie. 

It might seem that the Spectator’s articles found immediate 
approval throughout the weeklies and monthlies. Not entirely, 
for Truth (15th Oct. *54) replied with an amusing skit by Alan 
Brien, ‘ Farewell, my Lovely Movement’, which as Mr. Fraser 
says in his letter was ‘ amusing and fair as a criticism—not of a 
group of gifted young writers, which it did not pretend to be—but 
of some of the publicity about them ’. 


Alan Brownjohn’s article, ‘ Movement and Movers,’ (11th Feb. 
°55) was, then, strikingly different. Consciously in opposition to 
the Spectator, ‘ it becomes something of a duty to present a differ- 
ent view’. Mr. Brownjohn is largely concerned to present poets 
not of the Movement, but superior to them. The Spectator 
prescribed for its poets says Mr. Brownjohn, * a set of doctrines 
that are quite astonishingly negative and colourless’; he himself 
finds in the poets that ‘ sterile academic subtlety effaces any trace 
of eloquent expression ’, they are full of minor reservations and 
ambiguities, and he objects to their ‘tough’ negation. The 
qualities that Mr. Brownjohn prefers are ‘ humanity and moral 
concern ’, ‘ wider statements ’, something ‘ resembling hope and 
affirmation’. These he finds apparently in the four poets (includ- 
ing Jon Silkin, Mary MacInnes and Geoffrey Hill) from whom he 
quotes in a tabulated fashion with the air of a scientifically-trained 
conjuror. Mr. Silkin ‘still believes there is a place in poetry for 
important statements, personal or general’; his poems are, 
‘vividly humane and emotionally honest’. Miss MacInnes, 
‘work is more sophisticated and reserved, but still vigorous, 
formally uninhibited and exciting’, while Mr. Hill ‘ achieves an 
emotional power rare in recent verse ’. 

That these qualities are hardly apparent from the quotations 
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would take too long to demonstrate. In fact this is not a stumbl- 
ing block; the qualities which Mr. Brownjohn claims for his poets 
are, though less sentimentalised, largely those claimed for Move- 
ment poets: Mr. Hartley praises their attempt to convey ‘com- 
plicated thought and moral feeling’. Elsewhere the qualities Mr. 
Brownjohn so dislikes are positive virtues; the poets are * cool, 
scientific, analytical’, their ‘ careful ambiguities and conscious 
complexities’ are a tough, witty, and often successful facet of 
their work. 

The outstanding quality common to reviews which have 
received attention is largely one of a lack of definition of terms, 
and no conscious criteria of values. It is not surprising that in a 
genre of writing where generalities pass for analysis, clichés for a 
forceful turn of speech, confusion should appear. Noone would 
suggest that those magazines in favour of the movement are 
deliberately trying to foist worthless work onto the reading 
public. That would be absurd. The important thing is that 
under these circumstances new work is being given the kind of 
attention which is of little value either to writer or to the public. 


WAIN, AMIS, AND THE TOUGH INTELLECTUAL 
by J. D. Kimper 
When Lucky Jim was published in 1954 it received a number of 
very favourable reviews. One of these, by Walter Allen, is an 
interesting document; besides being an admirable example of the 
evasion of critical responsibility typical of periodicals today, it 
offers a number of convenient starting points for discussion. 
Mr. Allen, describing the prototype here of the New Movement 
novels, observes: ‘it is the phoney to which his nerve ends are 
tremblingly exposed, and at the least suspicion of the phoney he 
goes tough’. Mr. Allen has elsewhere laid emphasis on the anti- 
romanticism of these writers, while the anonymous author of the 
Spectator critique (remarkable mainly for its wholesale employment 
of Varsity language and method) has declared them to be ‘ anti- 
wet’. It is clear that the ridiculing of ‘romantic’ or false 
attitudes is a large part of the purpose of these novels. Lucky 
Jim is concerned partly in satirizing the perversions of what might 
be called the ‘ Culture and Environment’ attitude to life. The 
hero, a university lecturer, is assigned by his History professor 
(who is a devotee of ‘ provincial culture’ and holds ‘ arty week- 
ends * with madrigal and recorder sessions) the task of delivering 
an Open Week lecture on the subject of ‘ Merrie England’: 
‘““ Hach of us can resolve to do something, every day, to resist 
the application of manufactured standards, to protest against 
ugly articles of furniture, and tableware....to say one word for 
the instinctive culture of the integrated village-type community. 
In that way we shall be saying a word, however small in its 
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individual effect for our native tradition, for our common heritage, 
in short, for what we once had and may some day have again— 
Merrie England ”’. } 

With a long jabbering belch, Dixon got up from the chair where 
he’d been writing this and did his ape imitation all round the 
room ’. 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. Amis’ satiric method. Even more 
pointed is the actual delivery of the lecture, during which Dixon 
shows marked signs of being drunk— 

*** What finally, is the practical application of all this?” Dixon 
said in his normal voice... .‘* Listen and I'll tell you. The point 
about Merrie England is that it has about the most un-Merrie 
period in our history. It’s only the homemade pottery crowd, 
the organic husbandry crowd, the recorder-playing crowd, the 
Ksperanto-....’’ He paused and swayed; the heat, the drink, 
the nervousness, the guilt, at last joined forces in him’. 


Our aversion to Professor Welch and his particular kind of 
‘organic husbandry crowd’, and our pleasure at Mr. Amis’s 
shrewd observation of the dilletante artistic set and his exploding 
of their pretensions may tend for a time to obscure the truth that, 
however inadequate a conception of life is represented by the 
Welches, with their unthinking distortions of others’ ideas, 
Dixon’s cynical rejoinder is no more satisfactory. Mr. Amis is 
not offering a constructive criticism of the Welch attitude, but 
using it as an opportunity for venting his disgust with the whole 
milieu of which it forms a part; indulging, in short, a species of 
emotional relief. 

Emotional relict; that is conception one constantly evokes when 
reading these novels. It is present in the very idea of the Lucky 
Jim lecture episode: Dixon’s drunken parody of his superior’s 
style of speech, his anarchic demolition of the stiff decorum of the 
occasion, enbodies every schoolboy’s dream of freedom from 
restraint. Even more evidence for this point is afforded by 
_ Hurry On Down. John Wain’s novel treats of a young man just 
down from University who, in an attempt to free himself from the 
sordid environment of his upbringing and to live outside the class- 
structure, takes on a succession of incongruous occupations, 
including window cleaner, dope-peddlar, and night-club chucker- 
out. His revolt against his circumstances takes a characteristic- 
ally violent form, occuring during an interview with a patronising 
and domineering friend of the family: 

‘With a sudden twist he broke free, lunged across to the sink, 
and snatched up the washing-up bowl. Edith had just finished 
washing up when he arrived and for some reason she had not thrown 
the water away. Half of the scummy grey flood poured over 
Charles himself as he dragged the bowl wildly out of the sink, but 
the other half cascaded gloriously as, with a tremendous sense of 
release, he swung it round.’ 
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Emotional relief is here an explicit element of the episode. 
Clearly, Dixon’s ‘ long jabbering belch’ and ape-dance and Char- 
lie’s drenching of bis enemy in dirty water share the aim of 
inducing a ‘ tremendous sense of release’. It is relevant to note 
here that Amis and Wain, were both when they wrote their books, 
lecturers at provincial universities; their novels appear to be a 
form of fantasy compensation for what one supposes to bave been 
the irksome restrictions and inadequacies of their lives (profes- 
sional academics have a pretty thin time in these books). Such 
personal motivation would certainly help to explain the lack of any 
controlling intelligence in their protest made against sordid 
circumstance. Charles and Dixon are alike in that, endeavouring 
to gain their sense of release, they resemble the schoolboy who 
mimics the master behind his back. 


Of course they are alike in other respects too. Walter Allen, 
at the beginning of his review, observes, ‘ A new hero has arisen 
among us. Is he the intellectual tough or the tough intellectual? 
A consideration of the prototype hero of the new movement novels 
leads to one of the most important critical points. For these 
writers’ relentless castigation of the phoney (to which, we 
remember, ‘ their nerve-ends are tremblingly exposed ’) conceals 
a species of phoney of which they are oblivious but which is every 
bit as patent as that they deride—their own ‘ tough intellectual ’ 
pose. The Wain-Amis hero, Mr. Allen goes on to tell us ‘is 
consciously, even conscientiously, graceless ’. It is on the con- 
scientiousness of the gracelessness that the stress must fall. Mr. 
Philip Oakes has recently accredited the new hero with ‘ toughness, 
intolerance, honesty’. I don’t know how that ‘ honesty ’ got in— 
it is that very quality I would deny him. Dixon, Charles Lumley, 
and Edgar Barnes (hero of Living in the Present) have in common 
an almost comically excessive desire to disassociate themselves 
from the world of the academic intelligentsia—to avoid incurring 
the stigma of ‘highbrow’; they become in consequence agres- 
sively lowbrow: they swear liberally, and their oaths are usually 
obscene; they get drunk at the most inconvenient times; they 
occasionally fight, and though no experts, (virtuosity is phoney) 
usually win; they deliberately seek the most outlandish employ- 
ment; their chief aim to to shock the susceptibilities of the 
refined. The new hero, it will have been noted, is decidedly in 
the cynical man-of-the-world Byronic tradition (both Wain and 
Amis have significantly, made excessive claims for Don Juan)— 
the schoolboy’s ideal. The limitations of the type are obvious. 
It is difficult how the tough intellectual, depending as he does 
upon a brash and irreverent, essentially crude, response to experi- 
ones could be employed for any properly serious ‘ criticism of 
iter: 

Among reviewers it seems to be agreed that Mr. Wain s novels 
are * bad-tempered ’. This is the opinion advanced by Anthony 
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Cronin in his article—characterized in the main by glib smartness 
and mushy thinking—contributed to the latest Nimbus (Mr. 
Cronin also credits Lucky Jim with ‘ irony ’—a view I consider 
entirely fallacious). It is worth inquiring what lies behind this 
charge of bad temper. Mr. Wain, to begin with, is distinguished 
from Mr. Amis by his decidedly more serious intentions. 


What is there on the credit side? Mr. Allen has championed 
Kingsley Amis: ‘“‘‘ Lucky Jim’ is an extremely interesting first 
novel and parts of it are very funny indeed; the episodes of the 
bed-burning and Jims public lecture, for instance, mount to the 
complexity and tension of certain passages in the Marx Brothers’ 
films, or in the paper hanging-act one still sees from time to time 
in pantomime.” With this, as far as it goes, I agree; but Mr. 
Allen does not seem to be aware of the limitations that his judg- 
ment implies. The anarchic eruptions and shallow wise-cracking 
that characterize the Marx Brothers is also typical of Lucky Jim; 
and the analogy does not seem to me to reflect much credit upon 
Mr. Amis. The reference to films is in a general way significant, 
for all the New Movement novels show obvious signs of the 
influence of the cinema—an influence unconsciously and certainly 
uncritically absorbed. If one is at first amused by Lucky Jim, it 
is an amusement that disappears upon reflection and is not 
renewed at a second reading. 

In Hurry On Down Charles Lumley’s aim is, first, to free himself 
from the restrictions that accompanied his childhood and youth, 
from ‘ the well-meant fatuity of those who had always sought to 
‘ guide’ him’; and, next, to live independent of the class struc- 
ture. The latter part of his object Mr. Wain illustrates by staging 
a scene in which Charles, a hospital orderly, at a party thrown by 
a snobbish doctor whom he had known at the University, becomes 
involved in an argument— 

‘ ** By ‘ letting the side down’ all you mean is that the ‘ nigger- 
driving sahib ’oughtn’t to do anything that reveals he shares a 
common humanity with the niggers he drives. That idea’s dead 
everywhere in practice and it only survives in theory in the minds 
of people like you ”’. 

*** God!”’ said Burge, in tones of sincere and utter loathing. 
“ You’re talking like a bloody Socialist. Workers of the world, 
unite!’ he shouted, raising his clenched fist ’. 

This extract should make it plain that ‘ staging’ is the right 
word. Mr. Wain’s intentions are serious and admirable, but what 
emerges in the novels—his way of embodying his concepts—is 
crude. Melodrama involves the simplification of problems that 
are really very complex, and it is this element in Wain which has 
been dubbed ‘bad temper’. One can think of many similar 
examples from Living im the Present—Phillipson-Smith’s first 
appearance, when he is seen as a caricature fascist, endowed with 
the nastiest attributes that Mr. Wain can think of; or the scene in 
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which Edgar is prevented from pushing his enemy over a ravine 
by the sight of a horrid little boy (hitherto his tormentor) in 
danger on the edge—which reads like a parody of a Hollywood 
thriller. Mr. Wain’s serious intentions are greatly vitiated by his 
melodramatic realization of them. 

I have yet said nothing about That Uncertain Feeling. The 
reason is, that despite the acclaim it has been accorded (it is 
included on most reviewers’ lists of the Ten Best Books of 1955), 
I do not think that this book is worth any serious consideration. 
It seems to me quite the worst novel of serious literary pretensions 
that I have ever read. It has none of the relentless exploding 
of the ‘phoney’—nor even the superficial Marx Brothers comedy— 
that characterized Lucky Jim. All that is left is a deep-rooted 
and pervasive sense of disgust. 

Disgust: there is another keynote. For it is a disgust with the 
trappings of modern civilisation, such as one finds in a raw and 
unadulterated state in That Uncertain Feeling, that is the chief 
motivating force behind the New Movement novels. Eventually 
the critic must ask, What, in the last analysis, have these novels 
to say? What attitudes and concepts do they embody? What 
in them is felt? One is tempted to be smart and answer ‘ Not 
much’; but this would be to act too much like a New Movement 
hero. Disgust is certainly there; disgust with seedy lodgings, 
with objectionable landladies, with sordid tenements, with ugly 
human relations, with the dullness of routine jobs, with the 
boredom of routine leisure, with the sham facade of respectability 
that conceals all branches of life—especially the academic, with 
dance halls and teddy-boys, and the smart social set; in short 
with all the species of scum that float on the surface of meglapolitan 
civilisation; and it is this in the novels which is really felt. Mr. 
Wain and Mr. Amis would probably deny that the expression of 
such an emotion was any conscious part of their purpose; but if 
we trust the tale and not the artist we will find that it an intense 
feeling of disgust that emerges. It is relevant to recall at this 
point Mr. Eliot’s observation that ‘ Hamlet is full of some stuff 
that the writer could not drag to light, contemplate or manipulate 
into art’. Certainly the inability of these writers to drag into 
light, contemplate or manipulate into art their dominant emotion 
helps to account for the embarrasing nature of much of That 
Uncertain Feeling and for the failure of their novels in general— 
for such I must insist the judgment to be. 


THOM GUNN—Violence and Toughness PETER THIRLBY 

Thom Gunn’s selected poems from Cambridge were published 
in the volume ‘ Fighting Terms’. Subsequently his work has 
appeared in a number of magazines, the most important issue being 
‘ Poetry ’ of June, 1955, which included nine poems. a 
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Gunn takes poetry seriously. Ile does not philander, slotting 
together casual subjects and moods, shifting from plane to (in- 
evitably lower) plane. He tries to write central statements, a 
consciously continuous effort to give things meaning within a 
stubborn moral frame. This is an earnestness which leads Gunn 
to write the same poem two or three times on consecutive pages 
(i.e. making roughly the same judgements about roughly the same 
things) but it is also what makes poetry worth writing and reading 
in the first place. y : 

The main interest of all his work is loss of life, not in a personal, 
but in a social sense, or rather in the former only through the 
latter. * Mirror For Poets’ treats this by way of an unashamed 
historical analysis, but the majority of the poems are attempts to 
translate the public calamity into private terms. The theme that 
something has interfered to disrupt the right working of life 
appears in a variety of traditional images, e.g. in the fall of a 
monarch, or of Man, but also occurs as a bad world which inter- 
poses, vitiatingly, into even the most private experience. What 
has gone seems to be effectual benevolence. ‘ Here Come the 
Saints °: the standard dispensers of blessing are treated with 
wary expectation, and it is conveyed that the Saints, though still 
preserving their superhuman distinctness, have the potential of 
suddenly displaying the sympathy which we know is in them 
(‘so near, so innocent’). Instead, ‘ with abrupt and violent) 
Motions ’, the good reveal their apartness their thorougbly alien, 
and to human eyes, terrifying, nature. 

The key poems seem to me those which bring this inherent 
concern most into the open, and in doing so, point to another way 
of living—‘ A Mirror For Poets ’, * Lerici’, * The Village Edmund’, 
and, in a notably different way, ‘Captain in Time of Peace’. 
With the exception of ‘ Lerici’, which is more of an epigram, these 
poems are in the typical taut, rhymed, neatly-paragraphed form, 
and all employ a moral straining which in an age of poetic timidity 
might seem rhetorical. In fact one is indeed looking at efforts of 
propagandist persuasion, fiercely-felt in the three poems, and half- 
false for that reason, but in the fourth, quieter and truer, the ideas 
evoked not exceeding the capacity of the poem’s experience to 
validate them. 

‘A Mirror For Poets’ starts by assuming the proposition which 
the poem covertly tries to substantiate: * It was a violent time’. 
Violence to Shakespeare’s London, ‘ Arcadia, a fruitful permanent 
land’, is conceived of not as an incidental but the determining 
cultural fact. The poem attempts to express this, and explodes 
under the strain. What happens is simply that the images as 
they occur blur themselves into obscurity in the half-conscious 
effort not to be revealed as meaningless or contradictory: 


‘In this society the boundaries met 
Of living, danger, death, leaving no space 
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Between, except where might be set 
That mathematical point whose time and place 
Could not exist. Yet at this point they found 
Arcadia, a fruitful permanent land.’ 
The earlier quotation, seen in context, has indeed blundered from 
a potential felicity into rhetoric under stress of the impossible 
task of explaining life from violence, destruction of life, death. 
Necessarily obscurity recurs each new time casual explanation is 
attempted. The verse on Jonson states the complimentary 
concern for ‘ coherence in society ’ which has been made necessary 
by, and at the same time turns back to try to validate, the domi- 
nant propaganda for violence, which of itself seems to account 
for so little. This time open contradiction is preferred to obscurity: 
‘ Winnowing with his flail of comedy 
He showed coherence in society.’ 


Even without reference to its muddled relation to the rest of the 
poem, this does not stand up as true. It might be conceived as 
sensible in relation to Jonson’s character-determinism, but to 
make this clear would sidestep the all-important point which 
remained to be demonstrated, and it is (therefore?) not what is 
said. But then what is said is rather the reverse of the truth: 
Jonson showed in-coherence in society. Viable as it is however, 
it stays, for if one is half-asleep and accepts it, a consecutiveness 
is established necessary to the general argument. Even what is 
finely written cannot survive the confusion, for it is the latter that 
is at the heart of the poem, and not the former. 

‘ Lerici’’ shares this tendency to become obscure, even when the 
poet’s constant intention is to write as clearly as possible. The 
fault derives again from the complex and ill-worked morality 
behind the poem, which intrudes to turn the particular poetic 
material inside-out, making it untrue to itself, and, as with the 
treatment of Jonson in ‘ Mirror For Poets’, to the external facts. 
The poet attempts to analyse Byron’s superiority (sic) over 
Shelley, through a toughness explained in imagery which errs 
from Byron’s real moral toughness towards the same point of 
violence, energetics. Apart from the limitations in analysis and 
discovery which it thus imposes on itself, the poem is brought to 
internal error: 

Panes SUCE 

Dignify death by thriftless violence 

Squandering with so little left to spend.’ 
As an image of the Byronic-type, in contrast to Shelley who ‘ fell 
submissive through the waves’, the fault is apparent. In fact 
of course (in terms of the poem) it is Shelley who has really 
squandered life in not using it to the full. The poem becomes 
confused because ‘ thriftless violence ’, once invoked, is automati- 
cally attributed, for proselytising reasons outside the poem, to the 
sympathetic Byron rather than to the unsympathetic Shelley. 
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‘The Village Edmund’, an avowed credo, stumbles directly 
onto the ultimate artlessness of non-moral activity, even when, as 
in Gunn’s case, it is put forward for an ultimately moral reason. 
When the situation between subject and object—Edmund and 
his environment—does not admit of mutual response, but only of 
a one-way flow of power, the object forever modified at the whim 
of the subject, moral exploration becomes impossible. 

* And nobody ever knew what he felt.’ 

This is the key line, for when Edmund has been thus described, 
there is really nothing more to be said. Art has reached a full 
stop. The poem can no only develop as a catalogue of his activi- 
ties, externally defined like a list of casualties and booty ; and 
thus it cannot develop. Or at least, it will not do so as long as 
attention remains focussed on Edmund, which surely it must, for 
Edmund is a different kind of species, and humanity cannot 
co-exist with him. Nevertheless, although it must, in fact it 
does not: the stop is dodged, and the poet’s integrity saved at the 
expense of the poem’s—saved by diverting attention away from 
Edmund to his victim, away to where sensitivity, change, response, 
dialectics, and therefore art, can still exist. 

*** Why should heaven ’, she asked, ‘ be for the dead?’ 

And she stared at the pale intolerable moon ” 

Edmund, the roaring boy, is thus wiped out of view. The lines 
are perceptive in that they negate the previous poem so critically 
and completely. It is not a development, a change, but a reversal. 

* Captain In Time Of Peace’ contains itself controlledly, grows 
according to the laws of its own imagery, fulfilling, rather than 
exceeding; and adds up to moving statement without flaw: thus 
it succeeds where all other of Gunn’s really ambitious poetry 
more-or-less fails. The reason for its success is simply that the 
moral motives which tend to grind most of the verse between their 
own contradictions go, and are replaced by really tenable values, 
those implicit in the key on which ‘ The Village Edmund ’ ends. 

‘ Tactics commit me falsely, what I want 
Is not the raising of a siege but this: 
Honour in the town at peace.’ 


Thus military imagery disposes of itself in the most eloquent of 
anti-militarism. That is, it disposes of itself as being anything 
but inhuman in the analysis of a human relationship, something 
only of infinite regret. Moreover, the lines quoted are truly 
synthetic, for the ‘ tactics’, thus disowned, manage to describe 
adequately the poet’s attitude to the particular experience of the 
poem, and with perfect ambiguity, to link back to, and take 
forward, the dominant metaphor. ‘I lacked compassion’. This 
is something radically different to Gunn’s other poems which, 
political or personal, share an arrogance in their heroes, to whom 
all others, subjects and lovers, appear as subordinates and inferi- 
ors, recipients of a wilfully-dealt contempt. Gunn’s moral (to 
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say ‘immoral’, which seems in the context of pseudo-Christian 
ethics. a more obvious connotation, would be to misunderstand) 
attitude is not somehow apart from art: the point ts that wt rs 
precisely this impossible stand-point which gives rise to the poems im 
the first place, und then breaks them up. ‘Captain in Time of 
Peace ° treats its subjects as spiritual equals, capable of modifying 
one another; it is thus capable of moral discovery, newness, and 
change. Moreover it is art: it modifies those who read it. 

‘Fighting Terms’ ends with ‘ Incident on a Journey’ a poem 
formally alive with conviction, but in the end only ranting and 
insincere. It is smartly-turned and assured, and at once devoid 
of content, of revelation, and, finally, of poetry. Elsewhere in 
Gunn. the use of formal re-iteration, which strains thought 
irritatingly after hares not worth catching (e.g., in ‘ Carnal 
Knowledge’), provides verbal energy, spurious interest, where 
real interest is lacking. The same order of judgement applies to 
the content of other poems, of which ‘ Incident on a Journey ’ is 
the extreme example: energy, whether in form or content, is a 
substitute. With respect to the latter, the point is that what 
appears as an anti-social egoism is the expression of a real concern. 
Individual man seems left without significant connections in post- 
liberal society. The search for the moral article, power, effectual 
action, is frustrated and turns to the counterfeit, violence. It is 
concern that leads to apparent unconcern; sincerity, to insincerity. 
Thus personal violence substitutes for social life, wilfulness for 
effectual change. 

The poems published (and one guesses, written), in America, 
are in the direct line of succession in that the philosophy is the 
same; however, as all these poems are on a smaller scale, the 
ravages of contradiction are less serious. On the opposite side, 
the difficulty implicit in the earlier poems of providing a poetically 
fruitful idea of humanity comes into the open, and contributes to 
a further dessication of material. 

—‘ For whom mere thought could be no satisfaction— 
The athletes lying under tons of dirt 

Or standing gelded so they cannot hurt 

The pale curators and the families 

By calling up disturbing images. 

I think of all the toughs through history 

And thank heaven they lived, continually.’ 


The use of aristocracy as a substantiating tradition, and source 
of imagery, goes, and with it the standard verse pattern. There 
is a thinning of certainty, and the content seems bookish, extern- 
ally-grasped—necessarily in line with the conventionality of 
treatment which the poetry drives towards. The aristocratic 
political tradition provided richness of association; when removed, 
the verse seems pauperish and contrived, searching for poetry 
rather than being it. ‘ Lines for a Book’, quoted from above, 
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has reached the last stage: it is a near-abstract expression of 
philosophy, and the images invoked are the social typage of book- 
learning—it is, in itself, what it expressly dreads. Thus Idealism 
takes a perverse revenge. 

The best of the nine poems seems to me to be ‘ High Fidelity ’, 
a conceit which deals with a relationship and (thus?) finds the 
strength to be memorable, despite its over-elaboration. Another 
way of distinguishing its introspection from that of its fellows 
would be to say that it has a basis in active experience. Unfor- 
tunately, this is a misleading formulation because it seems to 
identify experience with directness, thus excluding, say, the 
indirect transforming experience of art. However, here it tends 
to be true, for Gunn’s theory prevents him assimilating concepts 
without a nullifying distortion: the same moral pulping and 
dessicating process seems to occur. The later poems demonstrate 
this most crudely, and with the aid of an incipient new vice. 

‘I am condemned to be 
An individual.’ 

This is a refrain, and in its abstraction and prosaicness, not to 
mention the self-pity which at last reveals itself as the tough-guy’s 
alternate expression, it comes to the end of a line. Thus too it 
ends poetry in any hopeful sense of the word. But this is not 
particularly Gunn’s fault: it is the fault of the tradition within 
which he is working. His committment to art may be greater, 
and pull him clear—it is not yet possible to say. 


SOME MORE PRACTITIONERS— 
CONQUEST, JENNINGS and LARKIN—- 


CHRISTOPHER LEVENSON 


In a recent broadcast of new poems Mr. John Wain quoted 

Yeats’ famous lines— 

“Trish poets, learn your trade, 

Sing whatever is well-made, 

Seorn the sort now growing up 

All out of shape from toe to top ” 
then went on to assert that the poems he liked were trying to 
restore ‘the well-made poem’. Among those read were poems 
by Mr. Philip Larkin and Miss Elizabeth Jennings, whose work 
has been widely praised for qualities of carefulness, form, ete. 
Mr. Conquest especially has been accredited with ‘ intellectual 
curiosity, breadth of vision, rare musical quality’. Are viewer 
who described him as ‘ a sane sensitive man talking to other sane 
sensitive men’ and ‘a very good poet indeed’ explained to me 
that the review had been written in a hurry at 3 a.m. in less than 
an hour—which perhaps indicates how reputations can be built 
up overnight, almost by accident as it were. However, what I 
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wish to show is that these poems are not even well-constructed. 

Let us look at his ‘Poems’ (Macmillan, 10/6). 

What is Mr. Conquest saying? Perhaps for all his talk of Ens 
and Id we can extract some underlying preoccupation. But 
almost every poem’s impulse is derivative, it does not embody or 
evoke a personal experience or mood, but comments on—other 
literature or painting, landscape or philosophy; they are versified 
notes ‘ attempting to define/The problems of art ’ (‘ The Classical 
Poets’ is an attempt at Auden’s ‘ Musée de Beaux Arts’ style.) 
Surely the growing tendency for poets to write about painting or 
about writing poetry, a concern with art and imagery drawn 
largely from the arts, rather than with life, will only paralyse art. 
Certainly it does so here. Without a ‘ personna’ to help bim 
(‘ Catullus at Sirmio, 56 B.C.’ is revealingly * tough ’"—Pompey is 
‘wet "—Mr. Wain’s Man-on-the-8.15 revels in Clodia’s ‘ breath- 
taking breasts/A green sweat of pleasure’ and her ‘ bitchiness ’) 
he must rely on the exactness of the comment; a pity, then, that 
he should so much prefer unqualified abstractions— but when 
great arts result....’, ‘the human vision’, ‘the philosophic 
whole ’—held together by a most dissolute and slovenly move- 
ment, and by knowing reference—‘ And arts may learn that we 
are back with Kant/Who said....”. (In fact the comment from 
Kant is relevant to the prose meaning, but the arbitrary nature 
of its introduction is betrayed by the flabby syntax). ‘ Guided 
Missiles Experimental Range ’ concludes 

‘ And by their loveless haste I am reminded 
Of Aeschylus’ description of the Furies: 
‘*O barren daughters of the fruitful night ”’. 


doubtless, but the fact that there is no real connection between 
the missiles and the description doesn’t prevent dragging in the 
allusion, to show ‘ intellectual curiosity’ and to sound like a 
clinching climax, so that one doesn’t ask whether, for instance, 
‘loveless ’ is a relevant word for missiles in the first place. Else- 
where Mr. Conquest’s breadth of vision reduces ‘ Lake Success ’ 
to a cheap pun; the poem, which starts with the stage direction, 
* Fall in Long Island’, ends *....To ensure at least a painstaking 
effort to see/That the chances of peace may not (and that bombs 
may not)/Fall in Long Island’. In between we find such ‘ rare 
musical’ lines as ‘ A notoriously maladministered state is smug 
about mandates ’. 


No.one would deny Mr. Conquest the occasional striking image— 
...-.motionless/Green flames pour up, the pines and cypresses/ 
Beyond the stream ’—though much of the beauty is conventional 
(sunsets, Mediterranean landscapes, etc.)—but the poem from 
which I have quoted does not ‘ ....combine his landscapes and 
philosophies ’; instead, after two stanzas of fair description, it 
slips into— 


‘ 
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‘““ Wood and sea and sky and hill 

Give broad static simplicities, its course 

At once more complex and more simple 

Appears to thought as an example 

Like the complex, simple movement of great verse ”’. 


Literary critical considerations apart, is this last simile anythin& 
more than facile word-spinning? The rest of the poem consider’ 
‘abstract thought’; there is no fusion. 

What ts surprising is the near-decadent and certainly Romantic 
sensuality confused into ‘ Poem in 1944’, until one remembers 
that the whole movement’s toughness is a poise to hide hearts and 
minds as flabby as one’s own. ‘Too much confusion;’ is answered 
either by evasive glibness, a refusal to value and to be concerned, 
or by rhetoric. Quite apart from the continual appeal to ‘ love’ 
in irrelevant contexts (v. On the Danube ’)—though, again, in 
specifically love poems it is merely a matter of beds and the 
sexual act—vague inflationary rhetoric is often used to clinch a 
stanza, as where his holding the girl skier in his arms becomes ‘ A 
road of meaning through the shapeless time’. Nor does the 
characteristic movement control these tendencies, but ranges 
from the jauntily bombastic of ‘ The Classical Poets ’ 

‘ They were poets, and they could not be wholly exempt from 
its urges 
To open the wiers on their taut or magnificent verse... .’ 
to the nerveless laconic notations of ‘ A Minor Front ’— 
““ We lower our field glasses 

And walk back to the far end of the village 

And pull out our rations and begin to eat 

As by the failing light we try to interpret 

The gilt inscription on the public monument 

In front of which, their hands still tied behind them, 

The bodies of two gendarmes lie in the street ”’ 

There is nothing in concentration, structure, syntax, imagery, 
rhythm, or meaning which makes this poetry, while it has all the 
qualities of bad prose. The Audenesque tricks of the bored 
connoisseur (‘ usual’, ‘ appropriate’) to give conversational flat- 
ness, are matched only by what is perhaps Mr. Conquest’s crowning 
weakness, the overall flabbiness of the verbs (e.g. ‘ Dawn pale 
and hot came through the Turkish blind’). This poem (*‘ Lamartine 
at Philippopolis ’) is typical of one type, the literary anecdote 
closed by a speculation. All the weight falls on the adjectives 
(literally, one per noun), and if this were not enough evidence of 
slackness, images such as “....the sultry weather/Becomes as 
rare and delicate as Spring ’’ abound, yet neither define nor add 
anything. Abstraction is described in terms of abstraction. 
When we reach the literal flatness of ‘ almost violet sky ’, ‘ very 
distant snow ’, ‘ amazingly vivid leaves’ or ‘ The arctic sky/A 
very pale blue, completely bare of cloud’ we realise that Mr. 
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Conquest is concerned with prosaic not poetic accuracy, he is a 
journalist. Even Fleet Street would scorn this sort of delapidated 
syntax—' History speaks with a stone tongue, and also in the 
gestures....’, just as a schoolboy would never write * These 
giant stones as engines of aggressive war’, nor a schoolgirl be 
entranced by ‘ physically haunting dream’, ‘the impersonal 
magic’, ‘ the landscape’s magic impulse’; all attempt short cuts 
to ‘poetic’ quality, stating what we should have been made to 
feel. Thus continual abstraction, vague romanticism, Jargon- 
mongering, and inert movement all help to make Mr. Conquest, 
for all the blurb’s and the noticer’s assertions, a very bad poet 
indeed. 

My reasons for thinking Conquest’s kind of badness significant 
are brought out by comparison with Miss Jenning’s more recent 
talent. (‘A Way of Looking’, Andre Deutsch, 8/6). The actual 
content of her poems is again largely abstract, concerned with 
problems of identity, reality, and attitudes of mind. To the argu- 
ment every other consideration is subordinated; any poetic 
suggestiveness is swamped by vast, vague abstractions—‘ land- 
scape ’, ‘ gesture’, ‘ gesture’, ‘ the attributes of time’, or more 
often merely ‘things’, or ‘ something ’—‘ And light assures us 
that these things are valid ’. 

This is not the language of poetry; otherwise we are entitled 
to ask, as we would of their use in philosophy, ‘ How, in what way, 
‘valid ’?’ and precisely what ‘things’? And who, incidentally, 
is this ‘ we’ that appears in half the poems? Isn’t it an attempt 
to force her generalisations upon the reader by assuming com- 
munity of experience, a reluctance to let the poem speak for 
itself? 

Although the initial setting, symbol, or situation of many of 
these poems is interesting (e.g. ‘The Enemies’), they are only 
stage props for abstract statement— 

‘It was as if the people and the hill 

Were active only to give shape to silence 

And in the centre of the silence let 

Peace be discovered like a memory ’ 
Continually imagery does not focus or fuse but arbitrarily associ- 
ates (‘It was the valley/Fasy and warm like our most simple 
thoughts....’), and so too with the language. In ‘So with a 
place felt for/In dreams or visions or/Conjectures of the mind... .’ 
either these terms are somehow equivalent, or the ‘ place’ is not 
strictly felt for but, say, ‘ seen’ or ‘ visualised’. The language is 
too conceptual to have poetic significance, and too imprecise to 
make a good thesis—it is surely vain to imagine that simply to 
use concept words to speak of one’s mind, as if tangible, makes 
them more than concepts, or invests them with poetic strength. 
Poetry can symbolise, it can convey or represent thought, it can 
argue (Donnes “ Third Satyre ” is a superb example of this) but it 
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does so always by analogy or symbol, not by using concept words 
as counters, and backing them up with ‘ certainly’ ete. ‘ Kings’ 
does simply this. ‘Image’, ‘ grandeur’, ‘a deep lack in man’s 
imaginings ’—the fluency of the stanza form and the lack of 
tension mesmerise one into overlooking the crudely didactic tone 
and the obviousness of the thing taught, for, in a villanelle, any 
commonplace can be made to sound impressive. (The last line of 
* Answers ’—“* And all the great conclusions coming near” is 
typical of the way question-begging abstractions are made to 
seem significant.) Unfortunately the fashion for the staccato line 
encourages the pose of the connoisseur and the secr (Note the 
Yeatsian ‘ wisdom’ and the deliberate strength adopted in ‘ The 
Image and the View’ ‘I seek now to compose/The country of my 
mind ’) or the tough sage—-‘ There is no answer’, ‘This is a wise 
illusion’, etc. Like Robert Conquest she has read her pocket- 
book and drags in the allusion, pat— 

** Proust who collected time within 

A child’s cake would have understood 

The ambiguity of this... .” 
Perhaps; yet with such ambiguities goes a line like ‘ Flowers 
flourish everywhere’ or “‘ The sea announced/(Being flat and pale, 
the colour of the sky)/Many journeys... .” 

But if her subjects seem unfortunate, can one perhaps relish 
the ‘ finely shaped and controlled quality ’ Mr. Wain detects in 
her verse? In reviewers’ shorthand Miss Jennings has no ‘ im- 
mediacy ’; clearly regular stanzas are an intended norm otherwise 
one could not account for the lack of variety in rhyme (c.g. note 
the excessive number of rhymes on ‘ full’, ‘ fulfil’, will’, * still’, 
“all ’) and, more important, for the way lines are constantly filled 
out by ‘at all’ 

‘* Something is deeply held 
By me who never deeply searched at all” 
or by ‘ of it’, ‘ at it >— 
“* Today the children begin to hope for snow 
And look in the sky for auguries of it’ (‘Poem in Winter’). 
In each of the many cases where this occurs the omission 
would have strengthened the line and made it more interesting. 
However Miss Jennings prefers whimsy to syntax, 


(‘‘ I between the hills of light and light/Stand....” or * Kvery- 
thing stands and moves about you near ’,) and like Robert Con- 
quest she seems to have no awareness of specifically poetic struc- 
ture—she catches the slackness and imprecision, rather than the 
vividness and drive, of conversation—(cypresses) ‘ stiff admonish- 
ing gestures/Towards the city, yet also protective/To the deep 
houses....’ Her method of recalling one’s attention by an 
assertive ‘ Here, I say, the mind is open... .’ or quite simply by a 
string of ‘and’s’ (v. ‘The Lost Symbols’) cannot conceal the 
total lack of organisation. 
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But apart from what is obviously awkward or ugly yet not so 
obviously to any purpose (‘ And if it will not stay then has not 
come’ ‘ And then set cypresses up ’) it is disturbing to see that 
when Miss Jennings does attempt a close stressed rhyme, the result 
jingles—‘* In Hamlet’s hesitation or/Othello at the bedroom door”’ 
or ‘ They make a future from suggestions, hints/While [ must 
reconstruct my innocence’. It is almost impossible to read her 
verse aloud for the real metrical and rhythmic flow lies in the 
continual postponement of stress, akin to Delius’ crescendos, 
always verging on a climax never tangibly achieved, that gives an 
impression of drugging nervelessness boosted from line to line by 
unstressed or feminine endings, as in—But was/The truth else- 
where, his talk with valet and/Children a screen ’. 


This ‘lack of rhythmical variety ’ as Miss Ridler termed it, is 
a general fault, and deprives Miss Jennings of any advantage she 
might gain in emphasis by disturbing the normal stress, simply 
because the metrical norm is so unobtrusive and flat; in fact, 
except the lyrics (‘ The Image and the View,’ ‘ Music and Words ’, 
‘the Humanists ’,—all deriving much from Yeats and Auden) 
her poetry is not in lines but sentences, versified on the unnatural 
principle of having five feet, irrespective of length and stress in 
every line, which results in a rhythm never essentially poetic, but 
neutral and capable of being read as prose. Miss Anne Ridler 
said of the earlier volume Poems, (Fantasy Press, 1953) that it is 
concerned with self-knowledge, and discovery, yet we are not 
made to feel any discovery in the verse itself; and however 
successful for Miss Jennings—as contemplations—they do not 
succeed as poems. 

One turns with relief to Philip Larkin’s The Less Deceived 
(Marvell Press, 253, Hull Road, HESSLE, East Yorks., 6/-) as 
to a foil. ‘That is not to say that we can accept without further 
evidence than this slim volume Mr. Wain’s estimate of him as 
“many times over the best of the younger English poets ’, but at 
least six poems show him as a very interesting and potentially 
very good poct. His characteristic faults are of judgment rather 
than of taste, (he doesn’t, for instance, share the Movement’s 
appalling flippancy towards the love relationship); slight or 
unworthy themes (Maiden Name’ or ‘Lines on a Young Lady’s 
Photograph Album ’) are over elaborated into diffuseness, while 
the cult of the colloquial tends at times to the slangy or cheap 
(If, my darling’) or simply uninterestingly slack “....Why be out 
here?/But then, why be in there? Sex, yes, but what/Is sex?..” 
etc. (Reasons for Attendance). Against this we must set his wide 
range and intensity of interest. Wedding Wind, a sympathetic 
projection into the bride’s psychology, is rewardingly complex; 
the unnatural disturbance in nature, disturbing even their wedding 
night, has a nightmare quality brought out by vivid detail— the 
hanging cloths on the line’, or, ‘ seeing my face in the twisted 
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candlestick ’—and her too-sudden awareness is well conveyed in 
the significantly ambiguous line (anticipating pregnancy) ‘ Can 
it be borne, this bodying forth by wind/Of joy my actions turn on?’ 
One finds similar virtues in Deceptions, dealing with an incident of 
child-rape. Note how the cliché of the first line is converted into 
a vivid allusion to drugs in the second— Even so distant I can 
taste the grief, Bitter and sharp with stalks he made you gulp’ 
and how the accurate perception of The brisk brief/Worry of 
wheels along the street outside....’ is focussed to represent to 
antithetic mood of ‘ bridal London’. Yet the attempt to ‘ say’ 
something fails—(““ What can be said/Except that suffering is 
exact, but where/Desire takes charge. readings will grow erratic?’’) 
simply because the terms are too imprecise—Whose desire? 
whose readings? Probably his most significant single poem is 
Church Going, which, by using closely observed and suggestive 
detail to symbolise his attitude, quite apart from its interest as a 
speculation as to what will happen to churches in an age of 
uneasy sceptics like Mr. Larkin, shows unusual strength of 
organisation— 
* Another church; matting, seats, and stone, 
And little books; sprawlings of flowers, cut 
For Sunday, brownish now; some brass and stuff 
Up at the holy end..’ 
The systematic degrading of the objects’ real purpose, evident in 
‘the holy end’, Sprawlings of flowers, ‘ little books * ‘ brass and 
stuff’ is changed later to a grander more Romantic key-—— 
* And what remains when disbelief has gone? 
Grass, weedy pavement, brambles buttress, sky... .’ 
It is a great pity that the tone of the poem should have been let 
down by flatness (‘ Cleaned or restored? someone would know: I 
don’t’), by irrelevant detail (....Donate an Irish sixpence....) 
and by the Audenesque epiphet in ‘dubious women’ (wrong 
because ‘dubious’ has the wrong set of associations). No Road 
works out the problem of whether to restore communications with 
a lover in one image with sensitively controlled lyricism. The 
same technique more complexly handled recurs in Dry-point which 
evokes the sterile aftermath of the sexual act in contrast to youth’s 
dreams of ideal purity in love— 
* The wet spark comes, the bright blown walls collapse 
But what sad scapes we cannot turn from then, 
What ashen hills, what salted shrunken lakes! ’ 
It is the precise vividness of the single line, and his ability to 
suggest moods through concrete particulars that gives Mr. Larkin’s 
verse its air of authenticity. 

But the danger in Mr. Larkin’s genuinely modest verse (by 
which I mean he writes generally from an experience which he 
doesn’t try to inflate) is that it is sometimes vunerable to the sort 
of praise Mr. Murphy dispensed in a broadcast last year, praise 
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for dealing with problems the majority of people have to resolve 
from day to day—how to live in a crowded city when you really 
want to be in the country; how to put up with earning a living in 
a job you do not like. The problem itself is what matters and the 
only solution is to express it accurately and well, etc., etc. I 
would not argue with Mr. Murphy’s general assessment of Larkin 
—except for the fatuous and futile comparison of his poetry to 
‘an equivalent novel’, and the suggestion that feeling can be 
sacrificed for any worthwhile and not merely verbal precision- 
but I am concerned with the implications of his methods which 
pte-suppose a fixed moral value for the man-in-the-street and 
implies that the poet should be in every sense an ordinary man, 
not trying to synthesise his experience but merely resenting and 
representing it. Detail then becomes valued for its accuracy 
rather than for its relevance. I am not suggesting that poetry 
should not deal with these problems or that their solutions do 
not matter, but surely what matters as literature is, first, the 
completeness of the communication and then only the relative 
value in moral terms of the thing communicated. A mediterran- 
ean idyll that wholly succeeds in conveying an atmosphere and 
an epicurean attitude may well be slighter in intention than a 
piece of social realist verse (with the political sting left out) but 
if that realism is not represented really and significantly to the 
reader then the first is the better poem. In other words, Philip 
Larkin is not a good poet because he writes for instance, about 
moving rooms but because he conveys the situation and _ his 
implicit comment on it with the utmost concentration. 


GORDON WHARTON: ‘THIS AND THAT’. Fantasy Press, 3/- 
BERNARD BERGONZI: ‘DESCARTES & THE ANIMALS’. 
Platform, 5/- ROY HOLLAND. 


Although a more comprehensive value-judgement is implicit, 
the following review is not offered as a complete critique of the 
two poets in question but rather it seeks to determine to what 
extent certain qualities, supposed to be laudable and characteristic 
of ‘ movement ’ verse, do in fact exist, and to decide how far they 
are or could be valuable. Consequently although I believe the 
qualities I have dealt with are typical, even predominant features 
of these poets, to a certain extent they have been used as stalking 
horses to enforce general criticisms made elsewhere in this sym- 
posium 

The attempts that are made to be conversational and offhand, 
the concern for the non-committal phrase, more often than not 
fall utterly flat. It is doubtless supposed to express a commend- 
able and mature disinterest, the sort of disinterest that results in 
comprehensiveness; but does it? Take this for instance, from 
* Dirty Postcard ’ by Wharton— 
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Love, I need hardly say, is not like that, 
The miniature that’s offered is too gross; 
These intimate details are not intimate, 
And true confessions mostly ludicrous. 


This opening promises to tell the reader what love is really like. 
The implication is that there is something much truer and nicer 
and more important about love, which is going to be shown. 
The off-handedness of the first line lends a sort of authority to 
our expectation, and the notion that we can trust this speaker 
with his tasteful un-insistence. This is what follows: 


The candid camera obviously lies, 

The truth is something more than private parts 
Made public for our unbelieving eyes, 

More than six poses with a few bored tarts. 


But we become involved; the nasty act 

Is us, and yet too nasty to be right; 

So while the photograph shows us one fact 
More than just that will lie in bed tonight. 


In the entire poem there is only one line in which the stress does 
not fall on the disgust of the whole business; and that is the last 
line. What does this offer? Merely the assurance that there’s 
more to it than meets the eye! So that this nonchalant self- 
assurance is simply a joke: there is nothing in the poem to show 
the reader what love is like, nor indeed that the poet has the 
slightest idea himself. I said that the ‘ stress ’ falls on the disgust, 
because although the poem seems concerned to show that disgust 
is inappropriate, it tries to do so in a number of statements 
saying that ‘such and such’ isn’tso. The effect is to reinforce the 
disgust, not banish it. This is one example of the uncommitted 
and assured man-of-the-world attitude simply showing the 
paucity of what is offered. 


There is a similar poem in Mr. Bergonzi’s volume. It is called 
‘ Anemones for Miss Austen’. Here it is quoted in full: 


Indeed a sweet and knowing lady, 

quietly scribbling away her time; 

the geographer of a gentle clime 

where only the lanes were shady, 

the poor kept decently out of sight, 

and the neat old-fashioned carriages 

manoeuvred the county marriages, 

where curates came olf worst, as well they might. 


The cool young heroines got their men, 
and in due time were suitably wed. 
None of the details escaped her pen. 
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And yet, somehow, she never quite said 

a word about what happened then, 

how they managed with breakfast, cr bed. 
Again, the assured, conversational opening; and it is weil-sus- 
tained right down to ‘None of the details escaped her pen’. 
Even the oblique reference to the idiomatic ‘ shady’ comes-off 
quite well. The attitude works well as long as it confines itself to 
description and neat commentary on its subject. But see how 
sadly it falls when the need for a climax presents itself. The last 
three lines are bathetic; they are bathetic because the attempt 
to ‘define’ Jane Austen’s limitations is simply the result of 
bringing in to the poem, an attitude which does not convince the 
reader as being in any way relevant. To attempt to define Jane 
Austen’s limitations in this rather slick manner, is really no more 
than a definition of the poet’s own limitations in approaching her 
work. The emphasis that is left on ‘ breakfast’ and ‘ bed’, left 
as baldly as that, with all the associations it carries, results in an 
effect of cheapness and cynicism. Their conversational, * know- 
ing-aside ’ method all too often results in this sort of flatness. 


Another characteristic of this sort of poetry is its inability to 
convince the reader that the poet really feels anything very 
deeply, or has any conviction that he wants to persuade the reader 
that he doesn’t. It usually belies itself in its rhythmic organiza- 
tion. This from Mr. Bergonzi, for instance: 

Stand on the historic eminence, 

by the blasted deserted 

observatory like something 

out of an early Chirico. 
This is arbitrary in its line lengths, in its simule, in its rhythm. 
In this poem he invokes an industrial backcloth which is a strange 
discord to any Chirico. Nor does the simile itself carry the force 
necessary for an effective reading. It is personal in its assessment 
of Chirico and it does not carry the objective force he requires of 
it. It is a sort of preciousness he seems to be fond of: 

a ‘Symphony of Cranes’ looms through, 

as though for Eisenstein. 


Continue to smile, girl in the dark dress; 
from a Proustian plush interior. 


..and thought 
then of Spinoza, who once said.. 

Both Mr. Wharton and Mr. Bergonzi have written successful 
poems. They both have a sense of humour; Mr. Wharton’s tends 
to become grim, and Mr. Bergonzi’s supercilious. The poems in 
which they are most successful are those that do not require any 
analysis of strong feelings. Mr. Bergonzi’s title poem is good: 
he has mastered his thought and his subject. And Mr. Wharton’s 
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title poem is the best of his ten. When they are trying to be no 
more than amusing, epigrammatic and concise, making well- 
trimmed comments, they are quite good reading. But the limita- 
tions of their poetry seem to manifest themselves in the apparent 
lack of compulsion, which shows itself most often in the repetitive 
similarity and flaccidity of their rhythms. 

Of course, in a short space, it is possible only to be partial in 
the poems and aspects one talks about. But it does seem that 
the sort of poetry which is produced under the prevailing ‘ New 
Movement’ sort of attitude is often cheap and shallow, and 
tends rather towards a clever sort of cynicism, than towards a 
poem that one feels does matter—the offering of experience which 
makes the reader feel is important. It is a matter of speculation 
whether a ‘New Movement’ attitude will be able to produce 
serious, important poetry. But it is a matter of fact that so far 
none has been written. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM EMPSON. 
(Chatto & Windus, 10/6). Philip Hobsbaum 

Several critics who know a profitable literary angle when they 
see one have decided that, this decade, the fashionable poet will 
be a neo-Empsonian. Perhaps that this should be so is more a 
comment on Professor Empson (whose poetic and critical work 
together serve to assure us that he very well knows what he is 
doing) rather than on these composite writers who seem to believe 
that a style can be taken up and used as a vehicle of expression, 
and who therefore demonstrate that they do not. Like Milton, 
Empson has retreated in his writing over the years further into 
mannerism and away from the concentration of his earlier verse. 
The result is that, like Milton, he has been taken up by those 
who see in the tricks of style into which his writing has hardened 
a short cut to writing ‘“‘ poetry ”’. 

As might have been anticipated, the Empson who has exerted 
most influence is the Empson who is most out of touch with reality, 
the Empson who (it must regretfully be said) almost seems to be 
writing without much interest in what he is writing about. The 
influence is greater than that of the earlier (and, I think, better) 
poems if only because lack of concentration clearly shows up 
stylistic tricks which have “developed” from those complex 
idioms once the expression of a genuinely complex sensibility. A 
valuable poem does not draw attention to manner in the way (for 
example) AUBADE does. In fact, the over-steady movement 
and functionless repetition of refrains serve even to draw attention 
away from its content—which is, perhaps, why the poem is 
occasionally culled by anthologists who may not have noticed 
how insufficiently the rather sordid personal affair is related to 
the public concern of war. The more or less private concerns are 
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clinched (though never concentrated) in refrains which seem 
rather to be pushed into the poem than to arise organically out of 
it, and are somewhat arbitrarily transferred as clinches for more 
general themes. These refrains seem to me undirected statements 
intended to represent the horns of a dilemma: “ It seemed the 
best thing to be up and go,” “ the heart of standing is you cannot 
fly.’ Any contrast there might be between them is smoothed 
over by the similarity of their portentousness and by the sanieness 
of verse movement throughout the poem. The leisurely, almost 
meandering verse in which the earthquake is described— 
The thing could take 
Bookloads off shelves, break bottles in a row 

—prevents it from being presented with any immediacy. Such 
verse discourages the attentive reading which would establish 
that the dangers about which it talks are not, wherever else they 
may be, in the poem; and that the “ poem” is not much more 
than an exercise in a mechanical style. 

In REFLECTION FROM ROCHESTER (which again seems 
popular with anthologists) the verse is not so much reflective as 
garrulous. There may be behind the indecisive rhythms and 
undefining parentheses of 

Policies that got 

* Virility from war” get much besides; 

The mind, as well in mining as in gas, 

War’s parallel, now less easily decides 

On a good root confusion to amass 

Much safety from irrelevant despair. 

Mere change in numbers made the process crass 
some inconsequential argument, but the very lack of definition 
and decision induces us to feel that it can’t very much matter. 
The form characteristically obtrudes itself in this later verse. 
The rhymes (whose assonating effect in LEGAL FICTION helped 
to flexible speech) here seem forced and draw undue attention to 
themselves. The heavy pause at the end of each line places a 
stress on such words as “ decides’ and “ amass”? hardly war- 
ranted by their significance in the sentence, and breaks up what 
should surely have been a continuous argument into metric. 
This is not an assertion that argument is a satisfactory poetic 
mode, merely an indication that this is what Empson in these 
poenis appears to be attempting. In COURAGE MEANS 
RUNNING we find again this essentially prose form of associated 
statements following each other to prove a point, rather than that 
denionstration of concepts in action characteristic of our finest 
poetry. This is itself an assertion, best borne out by a contrast 
of two pieces of prose in metrical form, one good, one bad, with a 
real poem. 


Much afraid went over the river singing though none knew what 
she sang. Usual for a man of Bunyan’s courage to respect fear. 


BY 


It is the two most exquisite surfaces of knowledge can get clap (the 
other is the eye). Steadily you should clean your teeth for your own 
weapon's near your throat always. No purpose, view or song's but 
weak if without the ballast of fear. 

This, which I have not troubled to write out in the verse which 
it patently is not, will remind the reader more than anything else 
if only by reason of its inconsequential statements of many of the 
notes to the poems—such as 
A wolf would eat the sun in Northern mythology during eclipses. 
@ is the usual symbol for the potential function, Aton the heretical 
sun-god with hands at the end of its rays; both are connected with the 
horse-chariot of the classical sun-god. The maggots are the rippling 
reflections that show the movement of the water and suggest catching 
horses. Hare-hunters wear green coats. 

I am not, of course, trying to prove that Empson’s later verse 
is prose—any more than that this note is verse—just pointing 
out that neither of these terms, implying as they do a certain 
literary standard, have any significance for describing writing 
which exhibits the degree of disorganization of COURAGE 
MEANS RUNNING and the note to HIGH DIVING. I am 
merely indicating that neither of these puts forward adequate 
claims to be treated as literature. 

On the other hand, some of Empson’s notes are excellent prose, 
and so are some of his poems. The method of THIS LAST 
PAIN is to put forward instance after instance, and to sum up 
argument in proof. 

All those large dreams by which men long live weil 
Are magic-lanterned on the smoke of hell; 
This then is real, I have implied, 
A painted small transparent slide. 
The slide image is not integral to the poem; it seems to be adduced 
only as a necessary clarification to a difficult argument. One 
finds Bacon (for example) doing this; and no-one has yet found it 
necessary to call Bacon’s Essays poetry. The tone of THIS 
LAST PAIN, as of DOCTRINAL POINT, IGNORANCK OF 
DEATH, YOUR TEETH ARE IVORY TOWERS, is that of a 
lecturer proving points. 


Such poems are inadequate as poetic structures because we are 
asked to sympathize and believe in things which are told to us— 
and therefore we treat them as propaganda, and either demand 
proof or reject matter with which we disagree—whereas poetry 
will show us things which will arouse in us a feeling analogous to 
the concept prose might have induced by discursive argument. 
There is no doubt that some people find such discursiveness 
satisfactory, and are prepared to take a great deal on trust; see, 
for example, in a recent volume of criticisin called INTER- 
PRETATIONS, how G. S. Fraser dealing with THE THASERS 
takes such counters as ‘‘ our claims to act,” ‘* colder lunacies,” 
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‘build up your love,” as being communication of experience. 
Much depends, no doubt, on how far one is prepared to write into 
a poem emotion which ought to exemplified in it; and such 
rewriting on the part of an over-sympathetic reader is unnecessary 
in a remarkable achievement by which I am sure Empson will 
survive long after his defects and the critics who argue about them 
are forgotten. One does not have to agree with a good poem, 
because the possibility of disagreement exists only in work which 
is abstract or didactic—which says, not does. In ARACHNE, 
the central images are not put in from the outside to clear up or 
link together divers points. Relentlessly in the first stanza the 
inexorable rhythms take away man’s possibilities of survival. 

Twiat devil and deep sea man hacks his caves; 

Birth, death; one, many; what is true and seems; 

Earth’s vast hot iron, cold space’s empty waves. 
What is left is the flimsiest way of life lived by a delicate creature 
in constant danger of destruction. My comment asserts this, 
and it might have been asserted by the later Empson, but here he 
creates the perfect image to show all this with a concentration 
and vividness that it is part of this review’s purpose to show that 
he ‘“‘ outgrew.” 

King spider walks the velvet roof of streams: 

Must bird and fish, must god and beast avoid: 

Dance, like nine angels, on pin-point extremes. 
What could be more tenuous than the “ velvet roof of streams ”’? 
and what more perilous than a life spent between existences 
trying to elude the inhabitants of all possible worlds? The two 
images of tenuousness, already linked since the king spider is 
necessarily closely related to the streams he walks, are, by a 
brilliant transition, fused into a single image. 

His gleaming bubble between void and void, 

Tribe membrane, that by mutual tension stands, 

Earth's surface film, is at a breath destroyed. 
Loneliness and insecurity—here caught completely—are unified 
to prepare the way for showing how such uncertainty of existence 
can only be combated by building up an existence with someone 
else—having to construct something on which to rejoice. 


Similar virtues are exhibited by TO AN OLD LADY. The 
mixture of necessarily detached curiosity (which, one feels, would 
probably by its object be considered in poor taste) and amused 
yet respectful reverence could only be felt in its almost seventeenth 
century complexity of wit if the old lady were presented with 
dignity and poise. The initial allusion, “ ripeness is all,” sets up 
a tone suitable to a grandeur not of our time, 

Watch while her ritual is still to see, 
Still stand her temples emptying in the sand... . 
something passing, 


Gods cool in turn, by the sun long outlasted, 
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and—as in the next stanza to be cited—something irreplaceable. 
In this stanza we are shown in a (at first sight) belittling irony 
how a way of life suited to an age which understood tragedy or 
appreciated wit can find in our time small equivalents. 

Still stand uncalled-on her soul’s appanage, 

Much social detail whose successor fades, 

Wit used to run a house or to play bridge, 

Or tragic fervour to dismiss her maids. 
How differently, we are made to feel, this would have been at a 
time when “ tragic fervour” or ‘“‘ wit ” formed part of a civilised 
environment; how differently people could have behaved—with 
these same basic attitudes—in an age which appreciated them, to 
which they were not alien. This, however, serves at once to 
indicate a decay and to gesture towards a partially fulfilled 
grandeur. The stern ‘‘ Do not presume to think her wasted ” of 
the first stanza has here its justification. 

Confident, finds no confines on her sphere 

Whose waning crops are in her sole control. 
Though she seems wasted, she needs no pity. She is fulfilled, 
though on an inadequate level. Instead of pity is exacted a 
regret that we cannot meet her on her own terms. This regret 
is expressed in a manner akin to the earlier grandeur, but now 
informed with personal immediacy. 

Stars how much further from me fill my night. 

Strange that she too should be inaccessible 

Who shares my sun.... 
Because she, like the earth, is a cooling planet, she stands out 
only in darkness; indistinguishable from her own (extinct) kind 
in the times to which she really belongs and to which her charac- 
teristic attitudes would be most relevant, she is, through such 
irrelevance, conspicuous in our own drab period. All this—and, 
I am aware, much more—is expressed with a concentration rare 
and commendable among modern poets. 


These two poems, ARACHNE and TO AN OLD LADY, are 
perhaps Empson’s finest achievements, though they are not alone. 
The much less well-known PART OF MANDEVIL’S TRAVELS, 
though more simple, has its own grim fantasy as well as—in a 
self-parody of its slow sinister dignity of movement 

Mandevil’s river of dry jewels grows 
Day-cycled, deathly and iron-fruited trees— 
showing us the even more fantastic modern truth— 
Herr Trincler there of late reports of these 
A million acres of dead poplar trees.... 
LEGAL FICTION achieves a memorable gloom in its treatment 
of a point of law and its extension into 
Your rights reach down where all owners meet in Hell's 
Pointed exclusive conclave 
which later emerges as a ‘“‘ dark central cone,” “a candle’s 
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shadow.” (These four poems were all written while Empson 
was still an undergraduate and may be found in Cambridge 
Poetry 1929). NOTE ON LOCAL FLORA again presents m 
sinister tones a tree whose cones “ripen only in a forest fire ”’; 
and it was a poet who found that strangely incongruous “ ripen.” 
With work like this to read, the current estimation of poems like 
THE TEASERS which can hardly exist apart from an elaborate 
gloss seems merely perverse. The late poems abound in striking 
lines, often enough in lifeless contexts; but to bring off the 
Johnsonian ‘*‘ Not wrongly moved by this dismaying scene ”’ or 
the despairing ‘‘ Leave what you die for and be safe to die” a 
context capable of supporting moral sublimity or profound despair 
is required. Even the better poems are found among work which 
is, like BACCHUS, totally obscure, or, like THE SCALES, 
pointless, or which simply offers much too little for the labour of 
elucidation and poetic reconstruction demanded—like CAMPING 
OUT, EARTH HAS SHRUNK, HIGH DIVING. Yet the 
better poems represent an achievement more distinguished than 
any poet I can readily think of born since Ehot, few and difficult 
as they are. 

Why are they so few? and why did Empson develop so un- 
satisfactorily? This is a question more for the biographer, social 
historian or psychologist than for the critic. Poems like ARACH- 
NE seem almost like by-products fron. some major work; but 
there is no such work in Empson’s output. Often enough his 
critical prose is informed with a vitality characteristic of his best 
verse; and here I should iike to quote such analyses from SEVEN 
TYPES OF AMBIGUITY as that of Donne’s VALEDICTION: 
OF WEEPING. But would anyone seriously contend that 
SEVEN TYPES is much more than an unequally brilliant book 
devoid of serious evaluative attempt and rather misled by its 
somewhat inflexible central thesis—in fact a useful book to put 
in the hands of argumentative freshmen? 

What is so disturbing about Empson’s work—apart, that is, 
from the parasitic use that has been recently made of it—is that 
he is the victim of a decayed tradition. If one looks at LETTER 
V, one is compelled to admire its polish, its consistency of realiza- 
tion—note, for instance, the change of the tangents at the begin- 
ning into arrows at the end. Into this admirable poem there has 
surely gone as much thought and craftsmanship as Marvell spent 
on his DEFINITION Ok LOVE or Donne on LOVERS IN- 
FINITENESS which this closely resembles. 

Yet if I love you but as cause unknown 

Cause has at least the form that has been shown, 
Or love what you imply but to eaclude 

That vacuum has your edge, your attitude. 


Admirable as this is, it is dead. Marvell has behind his mathe- 
matical ingenuities a society devoted to claborately mocking 
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ironies and capable of expressing them in highly sophisticated 
speech; and Donne has a speech idiom of unparallelled flexibility 
at his disposal in what was the great age of English drama. 
Empson’s love poem, LETTER V, seems in contrast the careful 
explication of a scientific conference; and not all his skill can 
make the metaphors he hauls out of highly abstract sciences 
sound anything but laboured and far-fetched. When this 
civilisation comes to be judged by sifting scholars and historians, 
perhaps not the least of their placing criticisms will be—if criticism 
matters at that time—that it could not use a potentially major 
poet. For a major poet Empson is not; yet at a time when 
misplaced blame and (even more harmful) misplaced praise 
threatens to swamp serious standards among a minority of 
intelligent and aware people, when creative communication 
remains outside the possible experience of the vast majority who 
nevertheless exert a determining inquence on the social structure 
which conditions it, at a time when writing can only carry its own 
reward, the poet who is not afraid to be himself in spite of all false 
modes and crumbling conventions should be particularly recog- 
nized. Such a poet is William Empson. 


D. H. LAWRENCE: NOVELIST. By F. R. Leavis 
(Chatto & Windus, 21s.) <A. L. French. 
This is the most sustained attack that, in his protracted and 
almost single-handed struggle for the critical recognition of 
Lawrence, Dr. Leavis has launched; and it is pleasant to report 
that the book seems to be, on the whole, effective and admirable. 
It attempts to define what, in the very diverse mass of Lawrence’s 
work, the critic should principally emphasize; it poses the ques- 
tions ‘ What, above all, is Lawrence? As what shall we primarily 
think of him?’; and answers that ‘ Lawrence is before all else a 
great novelist, one of the very greatest, and it is as one of the 
- major novelists of the English tradition that he will above all 
live.’ Dr. Leavis further suggests that The Rainbow and Women 
in Love and some of the Tales are the most distinguished of the 
fiction; and consequently devotes the bulk of his book to them, 
dealing with the three pre-war and five post-war novels in the 
first chapter. iat ; 
To those people who read the articles in Scrutiny of which this 
book is partly composed, Dr. Leavis’s thesis will be familiar and 
probably (even if accepted only with reservations) not at all 
outrageous. But the appearance last year, in the New Statesman 
and Nation, of an alleged ‘ Reassessment ’ of Lawrence, revealed 
beyond doubt that a good many literati would still be only too 
glad to confine his genius to * genius ’ (lyrical, descriptive), if not 
to forget him altogether. The ‘ Reassessment’, written by a 
person connected with a comic paper, assumed Sons and Lovers 
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to be the best of the novels, and I myself have met this notion 
depressingly often. Dr. Leavis points out cogently that it 1s 
mistaken; and he will likewise dispel the charges brought against 
Lawrence that he was irritable, snobbish, humourless, ignorant, 
unintelligent, and (as was pointed out by the author of ‘Sweeney 
Erect ’) sexually morbid. 


What is truly remarkable is that Dr. Leavis manages to be 
critical: few writers who have fought bitterly for a neglected or 
misrepresented genius remain capable of seeing, much less of 
admitting, his faults. But Dr. Leavis very properly dismisses 
The White Peacock as ‘ painfully callow’ and The Plumed Serpent 
as ‘a bad book and a regrettable performance’; he finds in The 
Rainbow a ‘ growing sense in the writer of the absence of any 
conclusion in view’; and he notices and condemns the element 
of ‘jargon’ in Women in Love. Furthermore, the relation in 
Lawrence’s novels between the author and the protagonist is as 
a rule peculiarly close, so that the unwary critic may find himself 
talking as though they were the same person, and interpreting 
(or explaining away) the novels by the known facts of the author’s 
life. When Dr. Leavis does adduce such facts, they are invariably 
pertinent: as, for example, in his remarks about Aaron’s Rod on 
p- 48, where he relates Lawrence’s qualifications ‘as a seeker 
after normative conclusions about the relations between men and 
women ’ to the circumstances of his own married life with Frieda. 
It is also firmly pointed out (p. 176) that Birkin in Women in Love 
is not Lawrence. 

Despite this critical vigilance, however, Dr. Leavis seems to 
me to use too many superlatives too close together. His brilliant 
analysis of Women in Love is quite sufficient in itself to establish 
Lawrence’s greatness, without the use of phrases like the following 
(which all come from the first dozen pages of the chapter): creative 
originality; unquestionable and astonishing work of genius; an 
artist, and a great one; intelligence; creative understanding; 
great creative artist; poised imaginative range; profoundly 
original kind of genius; vivid dramatic creation; astonishing 
variety and force; first-hand and searching; incomparably inward 
and subtle; originality and profundity; lucid and assured intelli- 
gence; peculiar genius; astonishing fertility of life; profound 
psychological insight; profound study of individual psyches; 
profoundly diagnostic insight; great poet-novelist; astonishing 
imaginative power; remarkable intellectual grasp; intelligence; 
sensitive adequacy; genius of a great creative writer. The case 
for Lawrence is strong; it will not gain from being over-stated. 
And though no-one can be happy about Mr. Eliot’s references to 
Lawrence, it seems excessive to quote any of them more than 
once. 

Few people capable of reading D. H. Lawrence: Novelist will 
disagree with the claim that The Rainbow and Women in Love 
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are the finest of the novels; but I myself am shocked by the 
extraordinarily inadequate treatment accorded to Lady Chatterley’ s 
Lover, and I disagree with almost everything said about it. It 
receives, altogether, two-and-a-half pages (of which one is quota- 
tion)—that is, half a page less than The Plumed Serpent! Dr. 
Leavis allows it to be a ‘ courageous, profoundly sincere and very 
deliberate’ novel, but goes on to mention the ‘ hygienic under- 
taking to which it is devoted....the undertaking to cleanse the 
obscene words and... .the corresponding physical facts’ (p. 70). 
* Hygienic’ seems to me a most unfortunate epithet to choose: 
we may recall that it is one which Lawrence himself uses con- 
temptuously in the Introduction to His Paintings, when he says 
that the Frenchman’s ‘ conception of sex is basically hygienic. 
A certain amount of copulation is good for you. Ca fait du bien 
au corps;.... To use it of Lady Chatterley implies a valuation 
of the book that I am sure was far from Dr. Leavis’s mind—a 
valuation through a description of the kind of work it is. It 
would certainly be possible to infer, however misguidedly, that 
we are faced with some kind of Encyclopaedia of Sex-Technique. 
But then we hear of the ‘ willed insistence on the words and facts’; 
the term ‘ willed’ has quite the wrong connotation, suggesting 
that the book is devoted to maintaining or stating conceptually 
rather than to presenting in the proper dramatic medium of the 
novel. This, in fact, appears to be the conclusion, for we are 
explicitly told that Lady Chatterley is not a ‘ wholly satisfactory 
work of art’, and later on Dr. Leavis even observes that the 
‘hygienic enterprise’ entails ‘ offences against taste’ (p. 294). 
Frequenters of Lawrence’s own literary criticism will easily 
imagin’ what he would have said about such a conception of 
‘taste ’, although Leavis invokes ‘ the spirit of his [Lawrence’s] 
creativity and....the moral and emotional ethic trat he in 
essence stands for ’ as being the taste against which Lady Chatterley 
is supposed to offend. I myself think that Lawrence’s ‘ ethic’ 
is not marred but is in fact completed by this courageous, sincere 
and (I must add) moving and compelling work—work of art. It 
is, to my mind, by far the most distinguished of the post-war 
novels, and it can hardly be bracketed with The Plumed Serpent 
as being the ‘ least complex ’ of all the novels (p. 66). The theme 
is not adequately defined by saying that its aim, like that of The 
Virgin and the Gipsy, is the ‘ vindicating’ of ‘ desire’: that way 
of putting it seems grossly privative. 

Industrialism and pseudo-art: these two themes are subtly 
geared to the defence and vindication of desire. Lawrence brings 
together, in the person of Sir Cifford Chatterley, both the industrial 
manager Gerald Crich and the artistic dilettante Sir Henry 
Carrington. Sir Clifford begins by writing sterile little stories, 
but then, partly under the influence of Mrs. Bolton, turns to 
increasing the efficiency of his coalmine; and his physical disa- 
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bility, as Lawrence says in A Propos, exactly symbolizes his 
emotional and moral paralysis. Of Rico we are told that ‘if his 
head had been cut off... .it....would not have missed the body 
in the least’; Sir Clifford’s head does not, in actuality, miss his 
partly-paralysed body. The paralysis, be it noted, results from 
wounds received in the Great War, and in the chapter (XII) in 
Kangaroo about the war, Lawrence overtly relates it to industrial- 
ism: ‘....the industrialism and commercialism of England, with 
which patriotism and democracy became identified: did not these 
insult a man....?’ In the figure of Michaelis, Lawrence presents 
another variety of the dilettantism that goes with industrialism— 
the social outcast, who reaches Success (the ‘ bitch-goddess ’) by 
the force of his hatred and ridicule, his own negativeness minister- 
ing to that of the denizens of megapolis. Michaelis’ selfish, 
inadequate and uncomprehending sexuality bears on his artistic 
falseness in the most obvious way: it is worth noting that Michaelis 
is described as ‘ childlike’ and racially ‘ old’, and that in Law- 
rence’s literary criticism the infantile and the primitive or retro- 
gressive are strongly disapproved of. 

The novel’s organisation is, beyond that of any save The 
Rainbow and Women in Love, intricate and close. We are shown, 
for example, Sir Clifford’s and Mrs. Bolton’s subtle corruption of 
each other; and Sir Clifford’s diverting himself—Lawrence’s 
prophecy is painfully accurate—by listening to the wireless, when 
“he would sit....like a person losing his mind.’ Of the many 
superb scenes one instance must suffice: the episode where 
Connie visits the ‘ clearing in the wood ’ in order to see the baby 
chicks—an episode that directly precedes and relates to her first 
intimate contact with Mellors. Crying over a newly-born chicken 
offers good opportunities for sentimetalism, and one can think of 
few writers who could have avoided it. But Lawrence, charac- 
teristically, is so skilful in indicating the woman’s feeling of 
deprivation, and relates it so pointedly to the whole significance 
of the book (e.g. “ she was crying blindly, in all the anguish of her 
generation’s forlornness ’), that there is never the smallest queston 
of that mere indulgence in unconnected emotion which typifies 
one sort of sentimentality. 

It is an organisation like this and scenes of this kind that set 
up the context within which the ‘ obscene’ words and facts do 
not seem in the least offensive. Having said this, I remember 
that most people do find them so; and that Mr. Muggeridge 
thought both the words and the facts were splendidly humorous— 
an extended dirty joke. Possibly my moral sensibility is faulty 
or perverse, but I must admit to finding Shelley’s ‘ Love’s Philo- 
sophy * much more offensive than anything in Lady Chatterley 
though I do not think there has ever been any agitation to sup- 
press Shelley’s love-poems. In a society where sex is habitually 
divorced from other feelings, and is debased into a process of 
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stimulation and excretion, Lady Chatterley will naturally seem 
shocking; to persist in finding it so is simply to acquiesce in the 
standards and attitudes which, as Lawrence devoted his life to 
showing, have killed the quick of this civilisation. The love- 
making of Connie and Mellors fails to offend because they have 
been presented as complete human beings, not at all as mere 
personifications of sexuality. Lawrence uses a full and _ rich 
sexuality to signalize a full and rich life: the sexuality of Connie 
and Mellors indicates their completeness, just as the deadness of 
Sir Clifford and the inadequacy of Michaelis indicate their corrupt 
incompleteness. We may compare the way in which Skrebensky’s 
sexual failure is correlated with his Utilitarian views and conse- 
quent incompleteness as a human being, remembering Ursula’s 
charge, * You seem like nothing to me.’ There is nothing ‘willed’ 
about Lady Chatterley: it is as obviously the product of lived 
experience and artistic compulsion as anything Lawrence wrote, 
and its effects are achieved by strictly artistic means. (In 
connection with the ‘ willed’ insistence, we may note that Law- 
rence says, in A Propos, that ‘ the story came as it did, by itself, 
so I left it alone ’—and it is clear he does not mean only the plot.) 
He does not need at any point to convince himself of the import- 
ance of what he is saying, so that there is no over-writing or 
‘jargon’; and all his most sharply-felt concerns are successfully 
integrated into a work which, though it does not of course aspire 
to the depth of The Rainbow or the comprehensiveness of Women 
an Love, nevertheless seems to me to be Lawrence’s next best 
novel. And if, as Dr. Leavis says, the ‘ relations between men 
and women’ are Lawrence’s ‘ central interest’ (p. 119), we must 
surely take this novel as being his final, considered—and supreme 
—pronouncement. 

No doubt any plea for it will be variously taken, either as 
electioneering for the Dark Gods or else as propaganda for Free 
Love; and Dr. Leavis probably wanted to direct attention away 
. from the sexual moralist (who has received a good deal of atten- 
tion) and towards the great novelist (who has received very little). 
Yet Lawrence is a great moralist, and Lady Chatterley is a great 
novel. No purpose is served by setting aside either of these 
propositions, and indeed the first is implicit in everything that 
Leavis has written about Lawrence. 

This is my only major criticism of D. H. Lawrence: Novelist. 
For the rest, it seems to me an assured work of the kind of critical 
insight we expect from Dr. Leavis, and from Dr. Leavis only. 
It would not be exaggerating to say that he has taught us how to 
read Lawrence; he, like the subject of his book, offers the continual 
challenge of an outstanding intelligence, provoking us to set our 
ideas in order and thus eliciting constructive disagreement. I 
trust that his promised treatment of Lawrence’s literary criticism 
will not be long in coming out. 
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COLLECTED POEMS OF WALLACE STEVENS (Faber, 42/-) 
D. T. Millar 


Wallace Stevens, who died last August at the age of seventy-five, 
has long been regarded in America as one of the chief poets of this 
century, but he was virtually unknown in England until the 
publication of his Selected Poems in 1953. The necessary Collected 
Poems has now appeared, to clarify, in particular, his later period, 
though it does contain, to be sure, a higher proportion of misfires 
and failures than one had expected, especially in the years 1931-42. 
Despite this he emerges, if not ‘ great’, at least too considerable 
to be ignored by anyone interested in modern poetry; and his 
best work assuredly has the enduring authority of permanence, 
a life of its own beyond the life we read into it. However, that 
life is both fitful and limited. Limited because, last as first, the 
man is the style. Fitful because too often the man is not inside 
the style, or rather has not been able to get his real preoccupations 
into his words, which are forced to move in the only manner he 
has found it possible to teach them. Style, for Stevens’s practice, 
is the yardstick of order, because it measures how far imagination 
has caught reality in its words. And his failures of practice show 
precisely as failures in style. This is not platitude: they might 
show as failure of feeling or idea, though all these are deeply 
inextricable. So ‘ unsuccessful’ here equals dead, rather than 
bad. Which is perhaps merely to say he is a rhetorician, with 
what that implies of weakness and temptation as of strength. A 
rhetorician of meanings, be it added; a true user of language. 
It is easy and wrong to think otherwise. Even, for instance, 
“Sea Surface Full of Clouds ’, which has often puzzled those who 
are willing to be puzzled, is not just a series of five sketches of 
the sea at morning “in that November off Tehuantepec ”’, but a 
notation of the correspondences between natural phenomena and 
the human consciousness; the arbitrary repeated images (different 
coloured chocolate, umbrellas etc) simply provide a minimum 
framework for the actual substance. The colours, characteristic- 
ally, are not those of nature but of the painter, specifically the 
modern painter, whose use of colour is so often not referential, 
but formal, simple and surprising, that of the mind rather than 
the eye. So Stevens’s colours are bright yet without sensuous 
texture (‘ Large Red Man Reading’), abstract and even intellec- 
tual. The apparent contradiction between this and such a state- 
ment as: “The greatest poverty is not to live in a physical 
world....” gives us at once the underlying master-theme of 
nearly all his poetry, the relations between reality and the imagina- 
tion (‘ poetry’ or ‘ fiction’). It should be said at once, if only 
because so many ctitics have thought the opposite, that he is not 
a philosophical poet. He does not make over a philosophy into 
poetry; rather the ‘philosophy’ is what arises in the poetry 
itself. In this sense he is closer to the Metaphysicals than to 
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Dante, though to force the parallel might only mislead. A much 
nearer affinity, confirmed by his prose, is Coleridge; to put it 
crudely, his ‘fiction’ is to be conceived in the Imagination of 
Biographia Literaria. (Such concepts as I refer to are intended 
as signposts in the landscape of his sensibility, immediately 
neither for acceptance nor rejection, but for use; otherwise you 
must throw away his book). This is best seen in his most import- 
ant work, Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction. (In an early poem 
he said: “‘ Poetry is the supreme fiction.”) The Fiction has to 
pass through three equal stages: It Must Be Abstract; It Must 
Change; It Must Give Pleasure. That is, the Imagination has 
to make an idea prior to and greater than man; for this, the 
natural symbol is the sun: 


How clean the sun when seen in its idea, 

Washed in the remotest cleanliness of a heaven 

That has expelled us and our images.... 
The images are not so easily expelled: 

The first idea was not our own. Adam 

In Eden was the father of Descartes.... 
Neither must the idea go dead; it must be ‘“‘ An abstraction 
blooded, asa man by thought’. (For instance, “‘the idea of man” 
will include the tramp) That is why it must change; change is 
life and “ The partaker partakes of that which changes him ”’. 
For examples: 

The Italian girls wore jonquils in their hair 

And these the seraph saw, had seen long since, 

In the bandeaux of the mothers, would see again. 
And: The great statue of the General Du Puy 

Rested immobile, though neighbouring catafalques 

Bore off the residents of its noble Place. 
But the statue ‘‘ Changed his true flesh to an inhuman bronze ”’ so 
that: 

Nothing had happened because nothing had changed. 
Yet the General was rubbish in the end. 
The Fiction which is Abstract and Changes will give Pleasure if 
it is in harmony with reality—it is necessary ‘‘ To find the real, 

To be stripped of every fiction except one, 

The fiction of an absolute... . 
And, finally, it is “‘ the more than rational distortion, The fiction 
that results from feeling”; for, like language, although it is 
impersonal, it does nor ecist apart from the individual response. 
This outline is both more anf less than the poem itself, which it 
would be plauisble, though unfair, to call a large achievement 
largely unachieved. The Notes are, it is true, fragmentray— 
hence the title, and their unity imposed by their form, but it is 
the form of a unified apprehension. If you want more than this, 
you must go to Four Quartets, which is, in fact, the strongest 
literary influence operative, though seldom localisable, in his later 
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The major theme can be traced right back to his main early 
poem, in which the protagonist rejects the moonlight of imagina- 
tive interpretation in favour of the sun as sensual experience 
alone, in the hope ‘‘ That prose should wear a poem’s guise at 
last”, and ends by declining into what is elsewhere called “ The 
malady of the quotidian”; but ‘ The Comedian as the Letter C’ 
has not worn well and in retrospect its vigorously verbal stylisation 
looks something of a dead end; just as ‘ The Man With the Blue 
Guitar’, written about the middle of his weakest period (“I 
cannot bring a world quite round Although I patch it as I can ’’) 
and dealing with the relation between “ things as they are” and 
Steven’s imagination (the “‘ blue guitar ’’), now seems inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory, not ‘ created ’ enough, though it contains such 
central statements as: 


Poetry is the subject of the poem, 
From this the poem issues and 
To this returns. 


The theme turns up again as late as ‘ Final Soliloquy of the 
Interior Paramour ’, with its ‘‘ The world imagined is the ultimate 
good ” and “‘ We say God and the imagination are one’”’. It is 
the ‘‘ vivid transparence ”’ of imagination which brings the calm 
of peace; anyone without it 


Has lost the whole in which he was contained, 
Knows desire without an object of desire, 
All mind and violence and nothing felt. 


The important side-theme of ‘ It Must Change’ is developed in 
connexion with love and religion in the best early poems, ‘ Le 
Monocle de Mon Oncle’ and ‘Sunday Morning’. ‘Sunday 
Morning’ presents a way of looking at life, which rejecting 
Christianity, finds satisfaction in the ever-changing repetitions 
of this world, with the sun as ‘“‘ savage source’ and the sky as 
ultimate background. Elsewhere it is phrased thus: 


Beauty is momentary in the mind.... 
But in the flesh it is immortal. 


* Le Monocle ’ concerns “ the origin and course Of love,”’ especially 
in middie age when ‘“‘ Our bloom is gone’; to accept the fact of 
change is an essential preliminary to the realisation that ‘‘ There 
is a substance in us that prevails ”’. 


To justify and illustrate the assertion that Stevens is not a 
philosophical poet, I should like to end with a late poem, ‘ The 
World as Meditation ’, which handles an apparently philosophical 
theme poetically, creatively, and, as R. P. Blackmur says “grasps 
nothing but youth....the youth of style”. A gloss would be 
impertinent in every sense; sufficient to say that it rehearses some 
customary symbols of life and reality (summer, the sun) within a 
borrowed and familiar mythical pattern. 
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Is it Ulysses that approaches from the east, 
The interminable adventurer? The trees are mended. 
That winter is washed away. Someone is moving 


On the horizon and lifting himself above it. 
A form of fire approaches the cretonnes of Penelope, 
Whose mere savage presence awakens the world in which she dwells. 


She has composed, so long, a self with which to welcome him, 
Companion to his self for her, which she imagined, 
Two in a deep-founded sheltering, friend and dear friend. 


The trees had been mended, as an essential exercise 
In an inhuman meditation, larger than her own. 
No winds like dogs watched over her at night. 


She wanted nothing he could not bring her by coming alone. 
She wanted no fetchings. His arms would be her necklace 
And her belt, the final fortune of their desire. 


But was it Ulysses? Or was it only the warmth of the sun 
On her pillow? The thought kept beating in her like her heart. 
The two kept beating together. It was only day. 


It was Ulysses and it was not. Yet they had met, 
Friend and dear friend and a planet’s encouragement. 
The barbarous strength within her would never fail. 


She would talk a little to herself as she combed her hair, 
Repeating his name with its patient syllables, 
Never forgetting him that kept coming constantly so near. 


No doubt Elot, Yeats and Pound are the major poets of the 
twentieth century but among minor poets none, I believe, ranks 
above Wallace Stevens, who ‘‘ knows the ultimate Plato, Tran- 


quillizing with this jewel The torments of confusion ”’. 
D. T. MiLiar 


Contributions of verse, criticism, or prose fiction, original or trans- 
lated, should be sent, with a stamped addressed envelope, to The 
Editor, Downing College, Cambridge, to arrive by 2Ist April. 
Writing from outside the Universities, and letters for publication, 
will also be welcomed. 
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